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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
icenitiineee 


With the “SrucratoR” of Saturday, April 27th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


HE expedition to Chitral has begun well, though it is 
evident that it will cost much money and many lives. The 
difficulty of collecting sufficient transport at Peshawur proved 
to be excessive; but money was freely spent; the orders as to 
speed were stringent, and on April 2nd the first division, with 
General Low as Commander-in-Chief, left Peshawur. Eleven 
or twelve miles on, in the first pass, called the Malakand, the 
Swatees had collected to the number of three thousand, had 
built low stone walls, and proposed to fight with desperation. 
They did so on Wednesday. The mountain artillery and 
machine-guns did much execution, but failed to dislodge them ; 
and at last the Scottish Borderers, the Gordon Highlanders, 
and the Guides—all picked troops—attacked the mountaineers’ 
position with the bayonet. The Swatees, headed by their 
Mullahs, fought like the brave men they are, but they could not 
stand the rushes, and after losing more than five hundred men, 
fled. We lost only three killed and fifty wounded, the propor- 
tion of officers in the latter list being, however, large. A defeat 
at first acts on Pathans like an ill-omen, but Umra Khan has 
not been personally defeated, he has evidently secured the 
friendship of all the tribes on the route, and there is pass after 
pass, each higher than the last, still to be scaled. English 
troops, however, do their last work best; and the feeling that 
Fate is against them tukes the energy out of Pathans. 











As usual, English unreadiness was the General’s only 
difficulty. There had been no time to bring up transport 
from the North-Western stations, and when the start was 
ordered, there were insufficient beasts collected to move the 
munitions, the baggage, and the food. There was probably 
trouble, too, about water, as there is none in the passes. The 
country, however, was at once swept for camels, mules, and 
oxen, the animals being in fact requisitioned, though paid 
for at enormous rates; and at last there were enough to 
make an advance just possible. The camels, however, 
have no business in lands so high, and will perish like 
flies; mules are hard to collect without warning; and the 
force may depend greatly on the strong but slow oxen. 
Gradually, of course, cavaleades of beasts will stream in 
from India, and by the time we reach Chitral the expedition 
will be fit to go anywhere and do anything. We suppose 
part of this unreadiness is unavoidable, as the cost of being 
always ready is excessive; but we cannot help thinking that 
a Prussian Staff would be nearer ready than we usually are. 








It is the half-civil departments which break down, mainly, we 
believe, because the methods of “checking” outlay are too 
elaborate. Every competent General in succession has com- 
plained of this, but it never gets altered till towards the 
conclusion of the actual fighting. “Lions carried and fed 
by asses” is the accurate description of many a British 
force. 


Lord Kimberley on Friday week, while receiving a depu- 
tation from the Anglo-Armenian Association, made some 
important statements. He admitted that he was suppressing 
Consular reports upon the atrocities, because he feared their 
effect on opinion. His words were :—“ Some speaker said the 
production of these reports would have a great effect on the 
public opinion of this country. That might be so. ButI 
would ask you to consider whether it is necessary, as far as 
the Government is concerned, that public opinion should be 
more acute than at present.” Lord Kimberley affirmed that 
Russia and France were heartily with us in the matter, but 
pointed out that though the Government was in earnest in 
its resolve to prevent theso scenes in future, they wanted 
to do it without rousing the whole Eastern question. He 
seemed, too, embarrassed by the fact that there were Mahom- 
medans as well as Christians in Armenia,—in some districts 
a majority. All this merely points to the truth that Armenia 
needs a nearly despotic Christian Governor-General, not 
removable by fiat, who will treat all natives of the province 
alike, especially sending brutes of all creeds and nationalities 
impartially to the gallows. 


It seems pretty certain that Mr. Gully is to be the new 
Speaker, as he is the accepted candidate of the Govern- 
ment, and any defection from the Gladstonian ranks 
in Sir Matthew White Ridley’s favour will be compen- 
sated by a probable defection from amongst the Unionist 
barristers, with whom Mr. Gully is a special favourite. 
The Speaker will resign on Monday, and deliver on 
that day his farewell address to the House. Sir William 
Harcourt will then give notice of his intention to move 
a vote of thanks to the Speaker for his services on Tuesday, 
and also an address to the Queen, asking her for some signal 
mark of her favour; and these resolutions, when seconded by 
Mr. Balfour, will be carried on that day. On Wednesday the 
new Speaker will be elected, the choice lying between Mr. 
Gully and Sir Matthew White Ridley, with a strong pre- 
sumption that the vote will go in favour of the Government 
candidate. Let us hope that the great popularity of Mr. Gully 
is not a bad augury, as it sometimes is, of the qualifications 
for a Speaker. Of Speakers, as of religious men, it is often 
true that they are least blessed of whom all men speak well. 


At the evening sitting of yesterday week, Mr. Dalziel, in a 
thin House, moved a resolution in favour of “ Home-rule all 
round,” or, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, in favour of four local 
Legislatures and one Imperial Legislature in the United 
Kingdom,—a proposal which is, as Mr. Balfour said, more 
ridiculous than alarming. Nevertheless, this abstract reso- 
lution was carried by a majority of 26 (128 to 102), after 
a debate in which Mr. Redmond treated the proposal as one 
calculated to delay indefinitely the carrying of Home-rule for 
Ireland, and threw a good deal of doubt upon the seriousness 
of the Government’s intentions on that subject, while Mr. 
Dillon retorted upon Mr. Redmond that it was treating 
Scotland and Wales very badly not to give their wishes for 
local Parliaments the support to which Scotchmen and Welsh- 
men were entitled by the cordial assistance they had rendered 
to the Irish Members in their more urgent and serious enter- 
prise. Sir George Trevelyan declined to dictate to the Glad- 
stonian party how it should vote on a question so abstract as 





this, but indicated his own sympathy with the demand; while 
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Mr. Balfour, as we have said, laughed the proposal down as one 
that was almost crazy in its political rashness and formidable- 
ness. It shows how irresponsible the House of Commons is 
in dealing with these abstract resolutions, that this proposal to 
break up the United Kingdom into four semi-independent 
sections, every one of which would have very considerable 
power to loosen the whole administrative organisation of 
these islands, was passed by a much larger majority 
than that which carried the rejection of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
amendment to the Address. Propose to restore the Heptarchy, 
and no one would be in the least disposed to think it mattered 
more how he voted, than if he were asked to give an opinion 
in favour of the Oxford or Cambridge crew for the University 
Boat-race. 


The second reading of the Welsh Church Disestablishment 
Bill was carried on Monday night by the unexpectedly large 
majority of 44 (304 to 260), the Parnellites voting for the Bill, 
—we conclude, because they did not like to offend too far their 
Welsh allies, against whom they had voted yesterday week 
on Mr. Dalziel’s motion for ‘“‘Home-rule all round.” The 
debate was remarkable for the frank avowal which even 
the Ministers, with the exception of Sir William Harcourt, 
made, that their arguments were just as good against the 
Establishment of the English Church as they were against 
the Establishment of the Welsh portion of it, barring only 
that the much greater unanimity of the Welsh people on 
the subject made a great difference in opportuneness. Mr. 
Bryce, in his interesting speech, conceded this with perfect 
candour, and evidently looked forward with pleasing ex- 
pectation to the time when the English people should 
follow the lead of “ gallant little Wales.” Mr. Augustine 
Birrell also made a lively and attractive speech, recognising 
the enthusiasm of the High Church party, but rather super- 
fluously warning the House of Commons not to be carried 
away “by other people’s enthusiasm.” He also urged the 
argument that the present House of Commons, containing 
as it does all sorts of different creeds, is quite unfit to 
discuss questions of creed. No doubt it is. But is it at 
all unfit to consider from outside whether or not the actual 
conditions of membership of our Church are or are not 
unsuitable, and whether it is not quite right to leave the 
Church alone in its beneficent work, and to abstain from 
clumsy and ignorant interference—which is apparently all 
that the House attempts todo? It declines to meddle with 
creed and discipline. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech was the speech of the evening. He 
remarked on the earnestness of the Welsh Disestablishers to 
improve the temper of the Church by afflicting it with poverty, 
and asked mildly “ why not try a little burning P” He was 
willing, he said, to give credit to any one who struck off golden 
fetters from religious captives in his desire to set them at 
liberty, but that would hardly be his feeling if he saw the 
liberator putting those golden fetters into his own pocket 
after he had struck them off, as Welsh Disestablishers were 
asking leave to do. Sir William Harcourt was not equal to 
himself. He only insisted that the Church would survive its 
impoverishment, and that at various times disendowed and 
impoverished Churches had shown very great moral enthu- 
siasm, which no one denies. Many people whose property 
has been confiscated have been quite as much in earnest after 
their impoverishment as before it. Butis that any excuse for 
seizing their goods ? 


On Tuesday Mr. Morley moved the second reading of his 
Irish Land Bill. His tone was meant to be moderate, but he 
was not careful enough to avoid saying things which would 
frighten or wound the Irish landlords, who not unnaturally— 
though, as we think, erroneously—dread the Bill as a mere 
excuse for taking away their property to give it to the tenants. 
What Mr. Morley had to say on one of the main grievances of 
the landlords was satisfactory. The landlords say that the 
new Bill will injure them in cases where land has been let toa 
tenant at a nominal rent, in consideration of his undertaking to 
improve or reclaim, in fact, on quasi-building-lease conditions. 
Mr. Morley replied that the Commissioners will of course take 
such bargains into consideration, and that they are not to be 
knocked on the head by the general presumption as regards 
improvements belonging to the tenant. Another satisfactory 
declaration made by Mr. Morley was to the cffect that the 
Commissioners, when they consider the tenant’s interest, are 





not to capitalise the value of the tenant-right, charge 5 per 
cent. on that, and deduct the result from the rent. This 
Mr. Morley sees, would kill rent and be grossly unfair. 
The Commissioners will simply make a certain allowance for 
the fact that a tenant has been sitting for so many years 
and is now sitting. This is fair enough; but Mr. Morley 
should not refuse to accept an amendment making it clear that 
the tenant-right-sales nightmare of the landlords is a delusion, 
Mr. Carson replied for the landlords in a heated speech, 
The Bill was a revolutionary measure and meant prairie. 
value. His best points were made against the abolition of 
the right of pre-emption, and the weakening of the right of 
ejectment. Mr. Danbar Barton ended Tuesday’s debate with 
a speech of real moderation, which, whether due to a con. 
stituency of Ulster tenant-farmers, or to other causes, deserves 
commendation. 


On Thursday Mr. T. W. Russell reopened the debate on 
the Irish Land Bill in a speech of great good sense and 
moderation. He pointed out, just as we have pointed ont 
elsewhere, the necessity for treating the feelings and the fears 
of the landlords with tenderness and consideration. Again 
he insisted, as we have insisted, on the necessity for adding 
words to the contentious clauses of the Bill which will make 
it absolutely clear that they contain no covert attack on the 
landlords. In most essentials, however, Mr. T. W. Russell 
defended the principles underlying the Bill, though, as before, 
he would not agree to the tenant being given the increased 
letting-value due to the inherent capacity of the soil, on the 
ground that the tenant does not take that when he takes a 
farm. What, then, does he take? Mr. Russell would answer, 
‘Only the agricultural status quo at the time when the fair 
rent is fixed.’ That is too metaphysical for us. Besides, we 
want to see the tenant encouraged to develop the inherent 
capacity of the soil. If he is not, this inherent capacity will 
be locked up for ever,—held in a sort of mortmain. But this 
is contrary to public policy. Colonel Saunderson condemned 
the Bill as robbery; Mr. Redmond did not think it went far 
enough, and Mr. Smith-Barry in effect said it was not even 
prairie- value. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in a closely reasoned speech, said he 
did not differ “from the views which have been expressed as 
to the several provisions of the Bill by my hon. friend, the 
Member for South Tyrone.” If the amendments suggested by 
Mr. Russell were accepted, the Bill would, he thought, be fairly 
unobjectionable. Mr, Chamberlain went on, however, to argue 
that the Bill, as it stands, is a bad Bill. There, we think, he 
went too far,—“ an unimproved Bill” would be a better descrip- 
tion. We are, however, most heartily with Mr. Chamberlain 
when he deplored the fact that the Government is doing 
nothing to further land-purchase. “The only final solution 
of this land question will be some system of transfer of 
ownership from the landlord to the tenant. The occupier 
of land in Ireland must also be the owner, if you are ever to 
end the perpetually recurring difficulties!” That we have 
always asserted is the conclusion of the whole matter. The 
debate was adjourned till yesterday. 


On Wednesday the Government assented to the second 
reading of Mr. Hayes Fisher’s Church Patronage Bill, the 
object of which is to give the Bishops of the Church more 
power to refuse to allow unfit presentations to livings, 
and to remove incumbents who are not doing their 
duty properly to their parish. The bitter Nonconformists 
opposed the Bill because they disliked to give any power 
to the Bishops to reform the Church without abolishing 
the Establishment; while other Radicals objected to any 
interference of the spiritual rulers with the laity of the 
Church. The second reading was, nevertheless, carried by a 
majority of 61 (179 to 118) to the great disgust of that party 
in the State which is now moving heaven and earth to obtain 
the right of the congregations to elect theirownclergy. That 
is a system which has been tried on several Church of England 
livings, and almost always with the worst results. Congre- 
gationalism suits an Episcopal Church about as well as the 
election of officers by the regiment suits the discipline of an 
army. 

On Tuesday Sir Henry James, while presiding over a 


meeting of the Liberal Union Club, took the opportunity of 
denying the ridiculous rumours as to there being any friction 
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either between the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists, 

among the Liberal Unionists themselves. The alliance of 
the Liberal Unionist party with the Conservatives was as 
firm as it had ever been, and this was due in the main to Mr. 
arthur Balfour and to Mr. Chamberlain. With respect to Mr. 
Chamberlain, it was impossible to shut one’s eyes to the unjust 
and ungenerous criticism which had been levelled at the 
Leader of the Liberal Unionist party in the Commons. 
« Bvery mistake of the party was ascribed to Mr. Chamberlain. 
But he was sure they would agree with him when he said 
that the party were bound to Mr. Chamberlain, not only by 
feelings of political loyalty, but of personal affection, and 
his right hon. friend had led them with conspicuous ability, 
loyalty, and success, and with an utter absence of personal 
wotives or personal ambition. Whatever individual differences 
of opinion on matters of detail there might have been, there 
had never been a serious difference of opinion as to the 
general action of the party between Mr. Chamberlain and 
his followers.” That is perfectly trae. There never was a 
time when the confidence of his party, as a whole, was more 
firmly enjoyed by Mr. Chamberlain. A year or two ago, the 
Whig wing was still a little timid about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. That is not so now. Again, Mr. Chamberlain never 
occupied a better position as regards not only the Conserva- 
tive leaders, but the Conservatives in the country. The fact 
that a few Tapers and Tadpoles among the Tories dislike him 
is absolutely immaterial. 


On Wednesday Mr. Asquith addressed a mass-meeting in 
the Mechanics’ Hall, Nottingham. The most interesting 
portion of his speech was that which dealt with the Boot- 
strike. After noting with satisfaction that a conference 
between the combatants was being arranged under the 
unspices of the Board of Trade, Mr. Asquith strongly 
appealed to both sides “not to allow anything like an 
obstinate adherence even to strong and settled convictions, 
and still less to allow anything in the nature of false pride 
or persistency, to prevent them—and my appeal is addressed 
to both parties equally—-from making such concessions one to 
the other as are consistent with carrying on this trade upon 
terms reasonable to the employer and humane to the work- 
man.” He would not believe, until much stronger demon- 
stration was produced than had yet been offered, that it was 
beyond the bounds of reasonable settlement to get rid of this 
barbarous industrial war, and to bring about in place of it a 
state of things in which both parties to the dispute could 
combine together for the common interest. Mr. Asquith ended 
by trusting that the time would come when a strike would be 
as obsolete as trial by battle. We hope so too. 


Mr. Balfour on Wednesday made a striking speech on 
Bimetallism at the Mansion House. We have said enough 
zbout the speech elsewhere; but may mention here that 
Mr. Balfour ridicules the present currency of the Empire, 
which, he says, is gold in London, silver in Hong-kong, and 
in India, something which is neither gold nor silver, but a 
coinage with a forced value put upon it, a currency as 
abitrary as any paper currency ever was. He denied that, 
with our vast trade, we could afford to look only to ourselves, 
ard grew eloquent on the necessity of the whole world 
settling the currency question, and the probability that the 
world would do it. He believed that the bimetallic idea was 
spreading; that even conservative financiers were becoming 
converted; and that all parties would shortly combine to bring 
to an end “this reproach to our civilisation.” Already they 
had ceased to regard Bimetallism as a fad, and were aware that 
until 1853 law did keep the two metals in a fixed ratio to each 
other. There is a note of almost passionate earnestness in 
Mr. Balfour’s speech quite curious to hear; especially when 
we remember that as yet no constituency has expressed any 
Opinion upon the subject. 


We regret to record the sudden death of General Sir 
George Chesney, M.P. for Oxford, which occurred on Sunday, 
the cause being angina pectoris. Sir George was best known in 
England as the author of “ The Battle of Dorking,” a story, or 
rather pamphlet, describing the probable results of an invasion, 
which caught the public attention, and seriously aided the 
Government in providing for the national defence. He was, 
however, an officer with unusual capacity for organising, for 
the control of military finance, and generally for the hard 





governing work of a great army. He was placed at the head 
of the Engineers’ College at Cooper’s Hill, which trains 
engineers for India, and was then made Military Member of 
the Viceroy’s Cvuncil, the highest appointment, except a 
command-in-chief, which an Indian officer can hold. Sir 
George Chesney, though a man of wide knowledge and per- 
suasive tongue, failed, like most Anglo-Indians, to make much 
impression in the House of Commons; but he was one of a 
group of men always consulted upon great Indian affairs, 
and thoroughly trusted by his superiors. He had, in fact, 
all the qualifications of a War Minister, and his death reduces 
the number of men qualified to relieve India from a crisis. 


A great debate in the French Senate on Tuesday brings 
under a strong light the burdens which the Governments 
which have ruled since 1870 have imposed on France. M. 
Loubet, Chairman of the Financial Committee, suggested 
that the Colonial Budget, now £3,200,000 a year, must abso- 
lutely be cut down, and that the expenditure on education 
and pensions must be prevented from growing, even if that 
rendered the Minister of Finance hopelessly unpopular. The 
Premier, M. Ribot, replied that reductions were hardly 
possible because out of the total Budget the interest on Debt 
absorbed £74,200,000, and the Army and Navy £36,400,000, 
leaving only £22,800,000 for all other expenses. It was im- 
possible to reduce the charge for the Debt, or to spend less 
on the Army and Navy, and the remainder afforded little 
margin. In other words, the fixed charges of France, with 
a stationary popalation, exceed the whole national expenditure 
of Great Britain. The Senate ordered M. Loubet’s speech to 
be printed and placarded in all communes, as a warning to 
constituencies not to press for grants in aid; but the warning 
will not be taken, and no Finance Minister will consent to be 
a scapegoat. France is very rich; but the people are already 
restless under their taxation, and some day the Anti-Colonial 
party, already numerous, will insist on the abandonment of all 
Colonies not on the Mediterranean, even if they do not pro- 
pose a forcible “conversion” of the Debt. Meanwhile, the 
whole credit voted for Madagascar has been exhausted, and 
the Chamber must be asked to vote another £2,500,000, to be 
raised, it is expected, by concessions to the railways. 


As we said last week, the world is all locked together. The 
price of silver has risen to 303d. an ounce, and the relief, 
which amounts to more than 8 per cent., on the home re- 
mittances of India will probab!y pay for the Chitral Expedition. 
The rise is immediately due to the expectation that the 
Japanese will demand an indemnity of at least £50,000,000, 
which must be remitted in silver, but is also caused, accord- 
ing to the Times, by a steady increase in the regular demand 
for the metal all over the world. So strong is this demand, 
that we are told the great dealers in silver begin to think 
that 30d. an ounce may be taken as the pivot-price of silver, 
just as 60d. an ounce was for the first sixty years of the 
century. In the face of the advance in metallurgical science, 
we distrust these calculations; but if they are correct, they 
will greatly simplify the currency question of the future. It 
is not the fall which so worries commercial men and the 
Indian and Russian Governments, so much as the instability 
of the price, which baffles foresight and makes Budgets 
almost worthless. 


The deadlock between Sweden and Norway continues, the 
King positively refusing to accept as Premier the leader 
of the Radicals, who had described his Majesty as “a 
foreigner,” and the Storthing refusing to accept the 
“Ministry of affairs” which he has nominated. The King 
maintains that he is not bound by the Norwegian Constitution 
to seek his Ministers from the Parliamentary majority, 
and the Radicals are hesitating as to their next step. 
Apparently they have no resource but insurrection; but not 
to mention that Sweden is much the stronger Power, 
the Radicals have only a majority behind them, and that 
only in country districts. The Norwegians are, in fact, 
Republicans, and the Swedes aristocratic Royalists, and 
hearty liking between them seems impossible. It is, how- 
ever, so visibly the interest of both countries to remain 
united, that the deadlock may go on for a long time without 
an open explosion. The price of Norwegian funds, it will be 
observed, scarcely alters. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 


New Consols (2) were on Friday, 1044. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Ee 
GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


E entirely agree with those who assert that our 

present relations with France are most unsatis- 
factory and even a cause of danger. We cannot believe 
that the French Government is actually seeking a quarrel 
with us, because we cannot believe that the French people 
desire a war which could not restore their lost provinces, 
or that the French Army is thirsting for a struggle in 
which only the Navy could even hope to acquire glory. 
It is, however, certain that the irritation of the French 
governing classes, especially the journalists, is excessive, 
that it meets us in every corner of the world, from Con- 
stantinople to the New Hebrides, and that it hampers us 
both at home and abroad; at home, by compelling the 
Treasury to expend millions on what are really prepara- 
tions for war, and abroad, by embarrassing and misdirect- 
ing our efforts at colonial expansion. The French, for 
example, do not really want Madagascar, which they will 
find it most burdensome to garrison, while we could hold 
Madagascar with a force of Zulu Sepoys; and if the two 
nations had been cordial, a compromise as to ascendency 
in that island could easily have been arranged. It is 
French hostility which wearies and perplexes us in the 
Nile Valley, where, in the end, we must recover the 
Soudan; which makes projects for the exploitation of 
the Lake Region so risky, the necessary railways 
becoming comparatively worthless if we lose the Nile; 
which worries us in the Valley of the Niger, where our 
Chartered Company and the French expeditions are always 
glowering at one another; and French suspicion which 
renders the question of Morocco so troublesome and 
dangerous. France is, after all, the only country we have 
to be constantly thinking about, and France is the only 
one of which we habitually, sometimes even accidentally, 
set the nerves on edge. Yet all this while we desire 
nothing of France, no inch of her territory, no trade con- 
cession, no suspension of her project of building up a 
great Colonial Empire. At the utmost, we ask that that 
Empire, for which there is plenty of room, should not be 
built in such a way, or in such places that it must of 
necessity interfere with the expansion of British territorial 
ascendency in savage lands. 

We cannot but believe that a compromise with France 
is possible, and that diplomacy could arrange one; but to 
allow diplomatists even to commence the task, it is in- 
dispensable that our countrymen should understand the 
French case, which on some sides they do not fully grasp. 
The French firmly believe that they could be a great 
Power beyond seas,—not indeed in the English way of 
colonising, for which they have neither the population nor 
the habit of emigrating, but in the way of holding and 
governing great tropical or semi-tropical dependencies. 
For this work they hold themselves to be incontestably 
the best qualified of all peoples. They believe that we 
arrested them in a splendid career in India, and that we 
are now repeating that act of unfriendliness in Africa. That 
vast continent is now in the melting-pot, and they think, 
to put it plainly, that Great Britain has “ taken advan- 
tage” of their momentary inferiority in Europe, to cheat 
them of their fair share in the grand distribution. They 
have not only not got Egypt, which with their Napoleonic 
traditions they hoped for, but they have got nothing else 
except a quantity of rather thinly covered soil, as Lord 
Salisbury said, and liberty to conquer Madagascar, if the 
Hovas will only let them. That is not sufficient, and they 
are angry, not only in Egypt, but in Madagascar, in the 
Somali country, on the Niger, and in the vast region behind 
their possessions on the south coast of the Mediterranean. 
Incredible as it may seem, it is really true that they think 
we are intriguing to keep them out of the vast provinces 
forming the “ Hinterland ” of Algeria and Tunis, provinces 
which, we believe, our countrymen would reject if they 
were assigned to their guardianship by a unanimous 
European vote. We have, we may venture to say, no 
more desire for Lake Tchad than for any one of the great 
craters which the telescope reveals upon the moon. It is 
not that the French want Egypt so much, for most 
of them know they cannot have it without a war, 
for which it would not be adequate compensation, 
but that they want somewhere or other in Africa 





or Asia, the share of the tropical world out of 
which they have been, as they conceive the situation 
shamefully done. Of course many constituent portions 
of their general view are unreasonable, and could be 
disproved on paper, but still this is the French view, and 
unless it is fully recognised, a cordial agreement cannot 
by any possibility be arranged. It will be well, too, if 
Englishmen recognise that in part the French statement 
is true, that is to say, that unless Madagascar is to be 
taken as already and easily conquered, which is not quite 
fair, the share of Africa obtained by the French is far 
inferior in value to the share obtained by the British, and 
not equal to the position which they claim among the 
Powers of the world. If Madagascar is thrown in, the 
case is materially altered. But then they may not get 
Madagascar, or may get it only after a war so expensive as 
seriously to reduce the value of the prize. 

Under these circumstances, as it seems to us, the very 
basis of the arrangement which diplomatists should seek, 
is compensation to France in Africa so liberal, that she 
shall have no further ground for jealousy; and the true 
question for the two Cabinets to consider is whether such 
compensation is, or is not, possible. We are inclined to 
believe that it is, if we on our parts can make up our 
minds to set some sacrifices against some gains. Clearly, 
what we with our Asiatic position require, is permission 
to reign in Eastern Africa, to turn that section of the 
great continent into a new India. We cannot do this 
without aid from India, especially in the way of soldiers 
and emigrants ; and we want, therefore, the side which is 
easily accessible from India without a passage through 
the Suez Canal. The French, on the other hand, for 
reasons connected with their conscription, with their habit 
of allowing representation to their “ Colonies,” and with 
the reluctance of their people to go far afield, want their 
dependencies to be near them, to be, as it were, within 
sight of France. If they are to govern a portion of Africa, 
it must be on the North, which they already occupy, 
and the West, in which they are already seated at 
Dahomey. Then why should they not have what would 
so obviously suit them? In other words, if they 
are willing to resign all claims in Eastern Africa from 
the Mediterranean to the Cape, including Egypt and 
Madagascar, why should we not resigu all claims to the 
North and Westward, including the Hinterland of Tunis 
and Algeria, as much of Morocco as they can obtain by a 
transaction with Spain, and the whole of Western Africa 
to the Equator, including the Valley of the Niger ? 
Compensation could easily be provided for the claims of 
the Niger Company, and each State would then be pro- 
vided with a magnificent and continuous African Empire, 
the French one resting on a splendid base, Algeria, the 
British one resting at once on Egypt and on India. The 
two Empires would not touch at any point, and would not 
threaten each other at any point, and each could then 
devote itself, in peace and at leisure, to opening up new 
regions by light railways, and to introducing civilised 
order, which is also commercial order, among its 
subordinate black populations. Each could try fairly 
its own system of government, and each, relieved of 
incessant suspicion, could devote the whole resources 
of its grand dependency to the advantage of its 
peng We are quite aware that diplomatists 
will say the scheme is “terribly broad,” that there 
will be screams from Spain, shouts from the Niger 
Company, curses in Arabic from Morocco, and shoals 
of protests from the many pecuniary interests that would 
be involved ; and we quite admit that some modifications 
in detail might ultimately prove to be advisable. But if 
there is to be a reconciliation between Great Britain and 
France capable of lasting a century, it must be based 
upon some broad scheme as to the partition of Africa; 
and if the scheme is to be broad, it must be settled 
upon the great principle that East Africa belongs 
to Great Britain, and West Africa to France. There 
is no other way in which the quarrel can be settled 
with any probability that the settlement will endure ; 
and if we were holding a conference after an ex- 
hausting but inconclusive war, the Ambassadors would 
discuss settlement practically from that basis. We want 
to avoid both war and the wretched bickering which has 
so many of the evil results of war without any of its 
“happy chances,” and this cannot be effected by any 
petty agreement or temporary modus vivendi. As long as 
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the dominions of France and Great Britain touch, sO 
long will there be occasions for jealousy, suspicion, and 
— Just look at America. The two nations touch in 
North America only at a single and nearly invisible point, 
the cod and lobster fisheries off Newfoundland; and if 
there is @ spot upon earth from which alarms of war, or 
reports of complications threatening war, are constantly 
arising, it is that. There are no friendships in international 
affairs like the friendships of Powers without conterminous 
frontiers; and as between France and England the true 
pond of amity is not a buffer-State, but either a branch of 
the deep sea, or the width of a great continent. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON TRADE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speeches to tie Birmingham 

N Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association are always 
interesting; but he has seldom given even to them an 
address so interesting and original, so full of thoughtful 
olicy in the widest sense, as that which he delivered this 
day week in proposing the toast, “Our City and Trade.” 
We do not refer mainly either to the animated and impres- 
sive tribute to the late Dr. Dale, or to the testimony which 
he gave to the prosperity of trade in the glittering and 
prilliant objects in which jewellers deal, even at a time when 
much more substantial goods are yielding little or no profit 
atall. That isa very curious indication of the tendency of 
the English to hold all the more eagerly to that which 
brightens and adorns life at those periods at which the 
more solidly useful articles of commerce are most care- 
fully economised. The less reason we have to congratulate 
ourselves on the prospect of living comfortably and with 
ease, the more we love the dazzling light of bright and 
beautiful and fascinating ornaments. But we refer chiefly to 
what Mr. Chamberlain said as to the true policy of a great 
commercial nation like our own in seasons of depression. 
He warned the public mind of Birmingham against taking 
refuge in those theories of Protection and exclusion of 
imagined rivals which are apt to possess the minds of 
commercial men when tiey find themselves undersold 
and outbidden by competing traders. He pointed out 
that when, in the time of Henry VIII., there were only 
four millions of Englishmen instead of thirty millions, 
there were just the same complaints that labourers were 
crowding into the towns, that profits were falling, and that 
land was going out of cultivation, which we hear now. And 
he asked how it had come about that whereas then this 
little country had with difficulty supported a population 
of less than a seventh of its present magnitude, it now 
supports, aud supports far more easily, a population 
more than seven times as large. And he answered the 
question by pointing to the vast increase in our home 
trade which had followed our welcoming foreign trade 
instead of restricting it. By multiplying foreign customers 
ona large scale, we had not diminished, but greatly in- 
creased, the volume of our home trade. And then he 
went on to apply that lesson to the present crisis. What, 
he asked, is the natural remedy for dwindling profits, and 
what seems like ruinous competition? Not a jealous 
and niggardly policy of diminished opportunities and 
contracted obligations, but the opening of new markets 
in which we shall find new customers and a larger margin 
of profit. Mr. Chamberlain held that on a day when 
the labourer calls out lustily for a “living wage,” the 
capitalist should look out all the more eagerly for a 
“living profit,’ not by relying on cutting-down again 
the labourer’s wage to its old starvation-rate, but by 
opening new fields of enterprise where the margin of 
profit has not yet fallen to a minimum, and where the 
surplus of agricultural production over its cost has 
not yet been extinguished, or all but extinguished, 
till rent has virtually disappeared. And he held that 
our Government should do more than it does to multiply 
the resources which this generation is opening up in new 
and rich fields of productive energy. Asia, as we have 
repeatedly shown, though a large customer of ours, 
18 now doing a great deal to supplant our labour by 
bringing us competitors offering labour just as skilful as 
our own, and yet content with wages less than a quarter of 
those which ours require. Why do we not look to our new 
African fields of enterprise for the compensation which 
our Asiatic rivals are gradually wresting from us? 
What is the use of gaining for England such a large 
field of new enterprise, as we have in Uganda, for instance, 








if we are not prepared to follow the example which Rome 
set us two thousand years ago, when she opened up the 
great provinces she had acquired, by driving great roads 
through them, and so enabling the people of Italy to 
import the produce of the most distant regions, and to 
pay themselves in kind for the new order and peace which 
the Roman legions were able to establish ? Railroads are 
the modern equivalents for the ancient roads, and it ought 
to be our policy, especially in times of great depression, 
to push economical railroads through our new provinces, 
thereby not only enabling us to avail ourselves of the 
virgin soil of the great African uplands, but also to 
bring order and peace and justice to Africa, as we have 
already brought order and peace and justice to India and 
other parts of Asia. Mr. Chamberlain thought that 
it is not a really economical policy to shrink from 
the preliminary expenditure necessary for all really new 
enterprise. Such shrinking in a rich country like 
ours, with vast stores of unused capital, is not wise 
thrift, but short-sighted parsimony. We ought to be 
pushing on the great approaches of commerce to our new 
fields of enterprise, and so enabling private wealth to follow 
in the wake of a pioneering Government. This is what 
we have done in India, and this is what we should do,— 
with prudent and cautious steps of course,—in Africa. 
And by that course we shall be enabled to compensate 
ourselves for the loss which the competition of hordes of 
exceptionally cheap labourers from the East, brings to those 
who produce precisely the same kind of goods in England. 
No wonder that English producers of corn and coal, and 
cotton and iron, feel the strain of the competition with 
Asiatic producers of the same products, when Asia pays 
her labour in pence where we have to pay in shillings. 
But the true remedy is to avail ourselves of the great 
openings for new adventures in the semi-tropical uplands 
of Africa, where the English race is not excluded by 
tropical heat, and Englisi capitalists can find almost un- 
limited fields of adequate profit. The Government, and 
the Government alone, can initiate this enterprise, for, till 
safe communications are made between the coast and the 
interior, private capital will not willingly hazard itself. 
But the Government may very wisely initiate it, for such 
enterprise is essential not only to open new and rich 
fields of commerce, but to introduce peace and order 
and justice where at present all is a chaos of mere rich 
possibilities. 

We must say that this speech of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
seems to us one of the largest minded, most prudent and 
sagacious which we have recently had from any of our 
statesmen. We can only express a hearty wish that before 
long he himself may be in a position to give that wise 
guidance to our commercial policy which his advice shows 
us that no one could give in ampler measure. 





THE SPANISH COLONIES. 


T is curious that Spain, which is so frequently forgotten 

as a European Power, should be in danger of having 

to fight for her last remaining Colonies, but there can be 
little doubt that this is the position. For the second 
time in this generation the Cubans are making an effort 
to throw off the dominion of the mother-country, and 
although all details are carefully concealed, it is obvious 
that the insurrection has attained the dimensions of a civil 
war. The Queen-Regent of Spain would not be sending 
her best fighting General, Marshal Martinez Campos, who 
is sorely needed at home to keep the Army within 
bounds, in order to put down a local rising ; nor would the 
Spanish Administration, which has never a penny to spare, 
despatch twenty thousand of its best troops to the Antilles 
unless there was need for a most serious effort. There is 
even talk, which may however be only talk, of the despatch 
of fifty thousand men, and the Government of Washington 
is said to have discussed the expediency of recognising, or 
advising the recognition of, the insurgents as belligerents. 
The rising, we may depend on it, is most formidable; and 
it is not quite certain that it may not presently be suc- 
cessful. Spain is loathed in the Colony as she was in all 
her dependencies on the mainland. The immediate cause 
of quarrel has not been allowed to transpire, though we 
believe it is connected with some fiscal alteration as 
to sugar, which is the life-blood of the great 
island. But the permanent grievances of the colonists 
have never undergone much modification. They are, 
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they say, pillaged for the benefit of Spain. The surplus 
revenue is never spent to supply their public needs, they 
maintain an army which they do not want, and the 
hosts of officials sent out from Madrid care only to fill 
their pockets. Spain, in fact, treats the Colony as an 
estate, and the million and a half of colonists, eight hun- 
dred thousand of whom are whites, resent this treatment 
with a bitterness which is aggravated by the feeling that 
the Spaniards from Europe look down upon them as 
inferiors. They are always ready to rise, they carry with 
them most of the coloured population, and we presume they 
see in some local circumstances, invisible to us, some new 
and promising chances of success. One would have thought 
that their hopes had died with the fall of the Southern 
Confederacy ; but they are sure of a certain sympathy in 
the Union, they are thoroughly armed, and they have 
already succeeded in one or two skirmishes of im- 
portance. There is a whisper, too, we perceive, though 
we cannot vouch for its truth, that they rely upon 
desertions from the Royal forces, and that they have 
friends in Madrid who furnish them with early informa- 
tion. Be that as it may, they certainly fight as if they 
believed in their own prospects, and Marshal Martinez 
Campos has before him an enterprise quite worthy of his 
rank among the soldiers of Europe. He can in any event 
only win by sharp fighting, for the country is a difficult 
cae, and the ruling classes at home will not permit him to 
offer autonomy as in Melbourne, or in fact to decree any 
reform which would deprive the island of its character as 
a profitable estate. 

The other great dependency of Spain, the Philippines, 
is said to be in danger from the Japanese. It is impossible, 
if they acquire the long line of islands which stretches down 
the eastern coast of China, and also acquire Formosa, 
that they should not also desire the magnificent group, 
the possession of which would double the Japanese 
Empire. The Philippine islands are in the aggregate as 
large as Japan, they would in Japanese hands prove at 
least as rich, and with the exception of some Malays, they 
have no population whom Japanese officials could not 
manage. The Japanese emigrants are already numerous, 
a quarrel on their behalf could easily be raised, and it is 
not easy to see how Spain could bear either the expeuse or 
the exertion of providing so distant a possession with an 
adequate defensive force. The Japanese would cut off all 
supplies or reinforcements from Europe, they would sink 
the Spanish ships, and they would conquer the group, 
island by island, each one yielding as its fortress fell. 
Nothing is organised for resistance, no section of the 
people are loyal to Spain, and it is quite possible that the 
Mikado’s Government would be welcomed as a relief. 
Herr Brandt, many years a German diplomatist in the Far 
East, looks upon the effort as certain to be made when 
the Chinese war comes to a conclusion, and we confess we 
are inclined to agree with him. We do not believe in the 
Japanese resting on their oars; they have caught the fever 
for “expansion” and “ Empire,” and there is no prize in 
Asia at once so tempting and apparently so attainable as 
the Philippines. The effort may be greater than they 
expect, for the Spanish soldiers are not Chinese, and when 

er pride is stirred, Spain will live upon bread and 
onions rather than yield the smallest of her possessions ; 
but if the Mikado desires more territory, the Philippines 
are undoubtedly in the line of least resistance, and Japan 
is stronger than Spain. We do not see that Europe would 
have any motive to interfere, and without such inter- 
ference a war could only end in the loss by Spain of a 
possession about which, probably from its distance, her 
people have never greatly cared. 

It would be a strange termination, if it occurred, to one 
of the most singular chapters in history, the development 
of the Spanish Colonial Empire. In some respects, Spain, 
when she set out on her career of Colonial conquest, 
had a greater task before her than ourselves. Most of 
the wonderful possessions we have colonised, the thirteen 
Provinces, the Canadas, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, were for the most part unfilled lands, ready to 
receive any colonists who cared to work and wait for the 
harvest. Except the French in Canada, we had no for- 
midable enemies, and after defeating the Indians and the 
Maoris and the Zulus, we, under our system of govern- 
ment, left them pretty much to themselves, our only 
demand being that they should remain quiet. The 


Spaniards conquered territories almost as wide, their 
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share of the Americas being five million square miles 
or twenty-five times the area of France; they subdued 
populations which numbered millions, and they filled 
country after country with a ruling class of Spaniards 
whose descendants, after three hundred years of varied 
adventure, still bear rule over the native populations 
They built more great cities than we have done, and they 
effected what we have never attempted to do,—they mai, 
the whole subject population nominally Christian, and im. 
posed on them, as it would seem permanently, the Spanish 
civilisation. Of the forty millions of people within thei: 
old dominion, the vast majority are Catholics of the 
Spanish type, understand the Spanish language, and, gq 
far as they have been Europeanised at all, are Spaniards 
with Spanish ideas and Spanish aspirations. When 
we remember how small was the population of Spain 
how little her great men did in the enterprise, and how 
fierce were many of the nations, Mexicans, Caribs, and 
Araucanians, which she tamed, this is a feat which speaks 
volumes for the energy and the perseverance of the Spanish \ 
character. And yet, though she accomplished so much, \ 
she was never completely successful, never sent out quite 
enough colonists, never quite converted the peoples, never 
quite extinguished Indian hopes of a recurrence to the 
old ways, and never succeeded in founding what she 
always endeavoured to found, a true “New Spain.” 
She never devised a form of government which con- 
tented her colonists, and never succeeded in inspiring 
either them or the conquered peoples with any loyalty 
to herself. The moment they could, her Colonies 
shook off her dominion, and to this day the pro- 
spect which would rouse the most furious resistance 
would be the reimposition of the Spanish yoke. Her 
colonists never ceased to be Spaniards, and the separate- 
ness of the Spanish character was so great that one 
would have thought it would have constituted an indis- 
soluble bond of union; but it worked all the other way. 
The Spaniard remained haughty, and could not bear the 
hauteur of the Spaniard from home; he retained 
that proclivity to localism which is still the diffi- 
culty of Spanish administration, and could not endure 
that his new habitat should be accounted less than a 
Srate ; he was still one of the most economical of man- 
kind, and he could not put up with the plunder which, 
under one name or another, Spain exacted from all her 
Colonies. He fought for Mexico or Peru, Chili or La Plata, 
as his ancestors had fought for Castile or Aragon, and has 
ever since the emancipation resisted with deadly bitter- 
ness any approach to that federation which the Anglo- 
Saxon colonists from the first accepted as a necessity, 
and which only a generation ago they spent a million lives 
to defend. The Spanish States not only will not combine, 
but they split internally into sections which in daily life 
hardly know of each others’ existence, and which in time 
of civil war often act as separate organisms. There are 
twenty-zight “States” in Mexico alone, each one with 
its own pride, its own history, its own favourite leaders, 
and practically its own politics. The localism of the 
Spaniard seems innate, and has undoubtedly tended to 
tie loss of his Colonies, though that loss of course was 
mainly due to that postponement to Spain of all depen- 
dencies of Spain, against which, Cuba is now once more in 
insurrection. It is a curious chapter in history, and 
certainly not one that tends to increase the belief now once 
again rising among the dreamy that world-wide federa- 
tions of men who speak the same tongue, are always 
possible. The Spanish-speaking peoples are as divided as 
the English-speaking, and neither are so divided as the 
ancient Greeks, who held themselves to be the flower of 
the world, and all outside them only “barbarians.” Just 
nov we all think the destiny of the great races is towards 
unity, but if their histories may be trusted they have 
fissiparous tendencies too. 





MR. BIRRELL ON ENDOWMENTS. 


M R. BIRRELL’S speech on the Welsh Disestablish- 

ment Bill was, we think, falsely described, even by 
its friends, as a light-minded speech. It contained, no 
doubt, some lively passages, especially that in which he 
explained the reason why, in his opinion, the State at the 
time of the Reformation drew so broad a distinction 
between charitable uses and superstitious uses,—namely, 
that charitable uses prevented the bodies of paupers from 
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ag on the rates; whil titi 

weoming on the rates;” while superstitious uses were 

nly intended to prevent souls from going to the place of 

: nal suffering; and souls, as they could not “come on 

fo ” were bound to shift for themselves. But in 

the rates, 2 ; 

the main we regard his speech as directed to the heart of 

the issue much more effectually than the great majority of 

the speeches, most of which, like Homer’s “ winged words,” 
seem to us to have flown off into space. Mr. Birrell at 
least understood what the question was when he main- 
tained that it was a great and sound principle, that 
if any testator tried to create a perpetuity by leaving 
his money for a religious or charitable purpose, 
absolutely unlimited in time, he ought to be very 

jad to think that so soon as a future generation 
came to differ with him as to the utility of that trust, it 
would overrule his desires, and apply his gift to any pur- 
poses approved, or rather not disapproved, by the public 
opinion of that future age. Now we are not going to say 
that where charitable trusts so outlive the respect of any 
generation that they become either absolutely or relatively 
useless, they should not be appropriated to the most useful 
object which can be properly regarded as closely allied to 
that of the testator, and yet sufficiently valued by the new 

eneration as to recover their full public utility. We quite 
agree that they should be so appropriated. But it is one 
thing to insist that the dead hand shall not make wealth use- 
Jess, and quite another to say that public opinion is so sacred 
that it is at perfect liberty to appropriate to the most 
frivolous objects, so long as they satisfy the conditions of 
exciting no petty religious jealousy, wealth originally 
intended for great and weighty purposes which are 
still held to be sound and good by a large pro- 
portion of the people to whose use it actually goes. 
Mr. Birrell appeared to contend that because the 
purpose to which a° testator has devoted his money 
has become objectionable to (say) 60 per cent. of a 
population, it is perfectly right and legitimate that 
these 60 per cent. shall interfere and say, ‘We dis- 
approve this trust, and therefore we will devote the pro- 
ceeds to erecting museums or respectable music-halls, and 
the 40 per cent. of us who would have greatly preferred 
the older and much more serious purpose, must congratu- 
late themselves that the whole has not been given to some 
private person who happened to be quite willing to accept 
it, as so many abbey lands were under the arbitrary decree 
of Henry VIII. or his favourites.’ It is of course better to 
endow cricket or athletics of any kind, or even popular 
music, than to swell the property of unscrupulous nobles. 
But it does seem to us intolerable to put on the air 
of great reformers, because you propose to snatch from 
a living and active and useful Church, property willingly 
given to it in past ages, merely because there have 
grown up differences of opinion which make a majority 
of the people jealous of the influence of that Church 
and anxious to strip it of property which they choose 
to suppose that the testators, if they had lived to the 
present day, would have given to Nonconformist bodies. 
Of course we do not know that it would not have been 
30 devoted, nor do we know that it would. We cannot 
tell. But if the majority of Welshmen some century or so 
hence become Churchmen again, as they very possibly may, 
how would the Nonconformist minority like the new 
generation to insist on seizing the endowments of the 
Nonconformist sects for such purposes as Art Galleries or 
popular amusements, only on the ground that the testators 
of those endowments might, had they lived to the present 
day, have changed their minds as to the uses to which 
they desired their property to be devoted ? 

It seems to us that the new doctrine about the right of 
the age to assimilate to its own temporary tastes all the 
most serious trusts of a past generation is a most mis- 
chievous and unreasonable one. What can be less just 
than to assume that because a past generation was serious, 
amd the present generation is either frivolous, or serious 
in @ quite different sense, and seriously jealous of the 
seriousness of its ancestors, it has the right to con- 
fiscate the endowments it disapproves, though they are 
being actively used, to the great benefit of the minority of 
the new generation, and to devote them to some more or less 
neutral purpose, of which the most that can be said is, that 
nobody will be the worse for it, and some may probably 
be the better ? If you can show that the uses to which the 
trust-property is devoted are either abuses or uselessnesses, 
that is a different matter altogether. But no one asserts 








that of the endowments of the Churehk in Wales. They 
are all used, and economically used, and moreover they are 
very inadequate to the purposes for whieh they are wanted. 
All that can be said against them is, that they are uses dis- 
liked by the majority of the people of four dioceses. But 
there are other + a in England of which the same ma, 
be said, and no doubt, if the Welsh Church is disendowed, 
we shall soon have preachey all over England asking for 
the piecemeal disendowment of the Church in their parishes, 
and for the endowment of co-operative dairies or halls of 
amusement or parish athletics, out of the spoils. Will 
that be a reasonable or wise demand? It seems to us @ 
very unreasonable and unwise one, The sole excuse for it 
is that the machinery of the State has been employed to en- 
force voluntarily bestowed tithes which might, and perhaps 
would, have been withdrawn had not the State enforced 
them. But that was so long ago that property has been 
bought and sold for many generations subject to this rent- 
charge, and it cannot be pretended that any recent genera- 
tion has been taxed afresh for the purposes of an unpopular 
religion. The farmers, from whom till quite recently the 
tithe was collected, were never a penny the worse for it, 
and the landlords, who really lost it from their rent, were 
generally paying, and often willingly payivg, for the 
support of their own religion. To our minds, the State 
has no right to meddle with endowments that are serving 
the use for which they were intended, and serving it 
well. In the case of Ireland it was not so. They had 
been diverted from the service of the religion of the Irish 
people,—a religion which the people had never aban- 
doned,—and they ought to have been reappropriated to 
the religion of the Irish people, when the disendowment 
took place. There is no parity at all between the mis- 
appropriation of resources intended for the benefit of the 
Irish people to a very small proportion of the Irish people, 
and the retention by the Welsh Church of resources which 
were given to the very Church which now holds them, 
and for the benefit of the same teaching which it still 
teaches, and which have never belonged to any Church 
which represented the faith of Wales any better than it 
now represents that faith. 

The new and petty jealousies of classes and institutions 
seem to us a very unsatisfactory sign of the times. As 
we said last week, the democracy is getting thin-skinned, 
and the various Dissenting sects are getting even more 
thin-skinned than the democracy at large. We can under- 
stand the argument against Establishment on the ground 
that it gives an undue influence to a particular religion. 
But we cannot at all understand the defence of Disendow- 
ment on the plea that part of the existing property of the 
Church, having been probably secured by the help of a !aw 
which could not be passed now, it is necessary to rob it at 
haphazard, without any pretence of an exact, or even roughly 
fair calculation, of a certain portion of its revenues, in 
order to appease the jealousy of sects which think them- 
selves unfairly dealt with. That is a principle which 
would soon end in stripping families which have 
inherited property from ancient gifts of Kings and 
courtiers, and that too only in order that our citizens 
may not have the annoyance of feeling that they are 
outshone as a mere consequence of the arbitrary deeds 
of departed despots. If we are to pick all the holes in 
titles to property which careful historians would enable 
us to pick, the security, not merely of institutions, but of 
a vast quantity of private property, would soon be abso- 
lutely extinguished. Would society be the better, or very 
much the worse, for such a change as that ? 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


ly is greatly to be feared that Mr. Morley’s Irish Land 

Bill will not effect that improvement in the Irish 
land-system which was to be hoped from it. The temper 
of both parties may change before the Committee stage, 
but at present it looks as if neither side were going to show 
the give-and-take spirit which is essential for a good Bill. 
An amount of heat is being generated by the discussion of 
the Bill which augurs ill for anything like compromise. If 
the Bill were not the Bill as printed, but a true essence of 
Mr. Morley’s speeches, there would be good hopes of suc- 
cess. Those speeches have been reasonable and moderate, 
and have shown a real desire to legislate rm and with 
a proper consideration of the landlords’ rights. Unhappily, 


from some cause or other, the clauses of the Bill are 
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worded in a way which causes the greatest amount of 
alarm and distrust among the landlord party. In many 
cases the provisions of the Bill have an air of stringency 
and of revolution by statute which is naturally enough 
most alarming to the owners of land. It is true that Mr. 
Morley explains away these provisions, and shows that they 
are not, or at any rate, are not meant to be, as drastic as 
they seem, but this is of little avail. The harm has been 
done by their appearance. Weare quite willing to believe 
that these provisions can and will be modified to meet 
all ater objections; but then we are not Irish land- 
lords. You cannot expect men who believe their property 
to be in danger to be as reasonable and moderate as people 
who are not pecuniarily interested. The drafters of a Bill like 
the Irish Land Bill should remember that they are dealing 
not merely with men whose sources of income are being 
touched, but with men who are being told daily by 
Nationalist speakers and writers that they are going at 
last to get their deserts, and that those deserts are prairie- 
value or bog-value, or in extreme cases six feet by three 
of earth. Suppose Mr. Morley had been able to say on this 
or that point,—‘ A simple declaration of yrinciple would 
have been quite sufficient to protect the landlords. Since, 
however, [ understand that the landlords are nervous as 
to the practical effect of the adoption of this principle, I 
have added words to save their interests. The words are 
not needed, as I can show, but rather than give a loop- 
hole for any misunderstanding, I insert them,’—had 
Mr. Morley acted in this way, and had he specifically 
announced that he would consider any and every proposal 
made by the landlords to add words which would make 
the clauses of his Bill conform to the spirit of his first 
and second reading speeches, we believe that a great deal 
might have been done to bring the Irish landlords into a 
more reasonable frame of mind. The landlords should have 
been approached in the Bill after the manner in which a 
wise and knowing groom approaches a frightened horse. 
Instead, Mr. Morley’s Bill far too often comes to them 
with waving flags and rattling drums. His action, as 
it appears in the Bill, reminds one indeed of the story of 
the keeper of a wild-duck decoy, part of whose operations 
consisted in making a huge scare-crow wave its long 
arms wildly and noisily. He was wont to explain that he 
did this to “pacify the fowl.” Mr. Morley would have 
been better advised had he taken a more ordinary 
method of pacifying his fowls. We suppose that the 
explanation of this apparent act of folly is to be found in 
a policy often adopted in the House of Commons,—the 
policy of putting a good many things into a Bill for 
the purpose of throwing them overboard in Committee 
under the name of concessions. It is supposed that this 
plan serves a double purpose. It pleases your extreme 
followers on the second reading, and gives an air of 
moderation at later stages. Possibly the plan may some- 
times answer, just as asking more than you mean to take 
for a house is said to be good business, but in the present 
case we do not believe that it is in the least defensible. It 
has simply resulted in creating a heated atmosphere, and 
a heated atmosphere was the one thing which Mr. Morley 
should have avoided. He should have known that his 
Bill was like stews which are spoilt the moment the 
boil. The temperature of gentle simmering is that whic 
is wanted for a Bill like that under his charge. 


But though we hold that the prospects of the Bill 
are injured, we do not see why Mr. Morley should 
not yet save the situation. If he will only make it 
clear in Committee that he does not want to pass a 
tenants’ measure, but a fair measure, and if he shows 
himself capable of acting tenderly towards the landlords’ 
feelings, even when they show unreasonable nervous- 
ness, a better spirit might prevail in the House. Under 
such circumstances we should hear more speeches like 
those of Mr. Dunbar Barton, and fewer like that of Mr. 
Carson. In the hope of a better temper reigning in the 
House when the Bill is being discussed in Committee we 
shall withhold any detailed criticism of the various clauses. 
We will only note the more general aspects of the second- 
reading debate. In our opinion, the attempt to show 
that the principle adopted by Mr. Morley in regard to 
improvements was an unsound one, entirely failed. As 
to whether he has given that principle its best and clearest 
expression we find it difficult to judge absolutely. We 
venture to assert, however, that very little alteration will be 
required to make it fair to the landlords. The landlords, 








we gather, admit that the tenant should not be rented on 
what may be called ordinary tenant’s improvements, such 
as houses, fences, and drains. They hold, however, that 
if a landlord lets a piece of bog-land to a tenant, say at a 
shilling an acre, on the express understanding that the 
tenant is to reclaim it, they are doing exactly what a ground. 
landlord does in an English town when he lets on a 
building-lease. He charges a nominal rent, and looks to 
be repaid out of the improvement. Such bargains are, we 
believe, fully considered by the Commissioners when fixing 
a rent, and there is nothing in Mr. Morley’s Bill to pre- 
vent their being considered in the future. Indeed, Mr. 
Morley, in his speech on Tuesday, went elaboratel. 
into this very point, and gave thereon the fullest assur. 
ances. If, however, the landlords think that the new 
0 will alter the present practice, by all meang 
et a clause be added in Committee embodying Mr. 
Morley’s declaration. And here we cannot resist saying 
that we wish the whole of the clauses of Mr. Morley’s 
Bill dealing with fair rent could be recast, and put 
into a new and a clear form. Why should not the 
Bill say plainly and simply, ‘The Sub-Commissioner 
shall fix a fair rent in the following way,’ and then 
go on to lay down in plain terms the procedure to be 
adopted, leaving out all references to former statutes, and 
laying down the exact course to be pursued,—after the 
manner of the Instructions which a Court of Law would 
issue to a practical expert engaged by it to value a property. 


But though we do not consider that the landlords made 
out a good case in regard to their fear of the improvement 
clauses in Mr. Morley’s Bill, there are other points where 
we hold that they showed successfully that the Bill would 
be unfair to them. In the first place, we hold that they 
have good grounds for objecting to the definitions of town 
parks and of pasture-farms being altered so as to bring 
within the scope of the Act holdings which are without its 
scope at present. The interference with freedom of con- 
tract contained in the Act of 1881 was no doubt absolutely 
necessary, but it was a necessary evil. It was right, 
therefore, to keep outside it all classes of land not 
subject to the conditions which made interference by 
statute imperative on grounds of public policy. You use 
the knife in surgery not as much, but as little, as possible. 
Possibly, if the landlords were eager, or even willing, to 
enlarge the area in which the fair-rent clauses operate, it 
might be wise to include a portion of the holdings now 
declared to be town parks, and to raise the limit of 
exemption in the case of pasture-farms. Since, how- 
ever, the landlords object to this part of the Bill, 
we hold that it would be wiser to cut out the clauses 
which deal with these matters. For other reasons, 
we should be glad to see another provision of the Bill 
thrown overboard. This is the section which raises the 
question of the tenant’s occupancy, by stating that the 
Commissioners, in fixing the rent, are to take into con- 
sideration the value of the tenant’s interest. This pro- 
vision has greatly, though as we hold unnecessarily, alarmed 
the landlords. They imagine that the Commissioners will 
take the market-value of the tenant-right, calculate 5 per 
cent. on it, and deduct that from the rent. But the lower the 
rent, the greater the value of the tenant-right. Therefore, 
after a few applications of the principle, rent will disappear 
altogether. Of course, Mr. Morley does not mean this. He 
merely means that the Commissioners shall not fix a com- 
petition rent, but a fair rent, and shall take into considera- 
tion the fact that the tenant is sitting and in possession, 
and shall allow him something in consideration of that 
fact. But this is nothing new. It is, we understand, 
exactly what the Commissioners do at present. Mr. 
Morley merely proposes to define more clearly the present 
law and practice. And here, we may point out, is a capital 
instance of Mr. Morley’s unwisdom. He has sent all the 
landlords into a flutter of fear by a piece of pedantry. He 
has got what he wants without the clause. Why, then, 
manufacture opposition by insisting on a provision which 
appears to the landlords like a covert attempt to ruin them 
If Mr. Morley is wise he will drop this section. 

We will only say in conclusion that we hold (1) that a 
Land Bill is necessary; (2) that the principles on which 
Mr. Morley’s Bill is drawn are in the main fair, reasonable, 
and moderate; (3) that Mr. Morley has embodied them in 
such a way as to raise up unnecessary opposition, and to give 
serious cause for alarm to his opponents; (4) that, as Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out, the Bill fails in making no 
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effort to help on purchase, but rather retards it; (5) 


that if the Bill is not to come to grief Mr. Morley must 
make it clear in Committee that he is not merely trying to 
do the tenants a service, but is endeavouring to put the 
Irish land-system on a better basis. These are probably 
conclusions which will please nobody, but we cannot help 
that. The fact that remains is that the main intention of 
Mr. Morley’s measure is good. If only he will show himself 
capable of appreciating the landlords’ fears as well as their 
theoretical interests, he may yet save his Bill. 





ROYAL COMMISSIONS AS THEY ARE AND AS 
THEY SHOULD BE. 


3 it not time that some change was made in the present 

I method of choosing the members of Royal Com- 
missions? As things stand, these Commissions are likely 
to become more and more numerous, more and more costly, 
and more and more useless. They have always furnished 
a favourite means of evading an inconvenient demand, 
and in view of the general tendency to look to Parlia- 
ment for the solution of every problem that can present 
itself to the legislator, inconvenient demands may be ex- 
cted to be both more frequent and more urgent. More 
and more, too, these demands relate to questions which 
require for their consideration the examination of many 
witnesses, and the carrying on of many independent 
inquiries. The Commissioners have to devolve much of 
their work upon Assistant-Commissioners, and although 
the chiefs give their services for nothing, the subordinates 
must be paid for what they do. No doubt, the informa- 
tion thus brought together is often extremely valuable. 
The witnesses are men who thoroughly know their sub- 
jects, and those who conduct the inquiries give very clear 
accounts of the special fields with which they are con- 
cerned. But this is not all that the public expect from a 
Royal Commission. The public wish to be guided as well 
as informed, to have the lessons of the evidence laid before 
them, as well as the evidence itself. This, too, is what 
the Government wants, or ought to want. A Royal Com- 
mission should be something more than a device for avoid- 
ing legislation, it should be a help towards legislating well, 
—with full knowledge of facts, and an accurate calculation 
of consequences. How far do the Royal Commissions, of 
which we have seen so many, bring these ends any nearer to 
us? That is a question to which a fresh answer has just 
been supplied in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Aged Poor. From the evidence, when it is printed, 
there will doubtless be much to be learnt. The vast folios 
in which it will be contained will be full of instruction 
and full of warning. But how many will read them? How 
many will have time to read them ? How many will have the 
knowledge needed for estimating the comparative value of 
the many contradictory statements and theories they will 
present ? The public will look to the Report of the Com- 
missioners for help in arranging the evidence, in assigning 
their just weight to the statements of the various wit- 
nesses, and in setting out the conclusions which are 
suggested by a thorough and competent examination of 
the whole subject. Will they get this kind of help 
from the present Report? To begin with, it is not 
one Report, but four. There is the Report properly 
80 called, the Report, that is, which has been signed 
by a majority of the Commissioners. Then we have 
the Minority Report. Next, we have a single Report 
presented by Mr. Stuart, which, again, is followed 
by another single Report presented by Mr. Broadhurst. 
And even now we have left unmentioned several memo- 
randa by individual Commissioners qualifying or adding 
to the Reports to which they have put their names. 
What is the use of such a document as this? There 
18, of course, some profit to be gained from the re- 
marks of the various groups of the Commission; but 
it is not the particular profit which we associate with 
& Royal Commission. We get not a judgment, but 
& series of statements. And as regards the Majority 
Report, we do not even get the approach to unanimity 
Suggested by the fact that it is signed by ten Commis- 
sioners, while the Minority Report is only signed by five. 
There was a time, we learn from Lord Playfair’s Memo- 
randum, when “there was a strong desire to obtain a 
Unanimous Report,” and with this view, “ various para- 
graphs and suggestions were accepted” from members 





who after all did not sign the Report. Some of these 
suggestions, as we can readily believe, “ are expressed in 
language not altogether in harmony with the general 
spirit of that Report,” the consequence being that even in 
dealing with what comes to us with the nominal assent of 
the majority of the Commissioners, we have to remember 
that it embodies not so much their real convictions, as 
that part of their real convictions which was least likely 
to male agreement with their colleagues impossible. 

When we turn to the composition of the Commission, 
there is no need to inquire further into the cause of these 
defects. They spring naturally from the number of the 
Commissioners, and from the motives which determined 
the selection of them. What sensible man who wished 
for a reasoned judgment on evidence, would expect to get 
it from a Court composed of nineteen Judges? He would 
feel at once that there were some four times too many 
of them; that the work which might have been done, 
and done well, by five, would never be done at all by 
nearly twenty. The mere accidents of attendance, 
where so many members have to be consulted, would be 
enough to lessen the value of their recommendations. 
There will be many unavoidable absences and many 
conclusions arrived at after imperfect communication with 
each other. But the size of the Commission, though a 
serious drawback to its utility, was not the greatest. It 
was essentially what is known as a representative Com- 
mission. Consequently, the object the Government had 
in view was to bring together the recognised exponents of 
all the leading views about the treatment of the aged 
poor. Mr. Chamberlain was placed on it because he is 
the champion of State insurance. Mr. Charles Booth was 
placed on it because he is the champion of State pensions. 
Mr. Loch was placed on it because he is the champion of 
a strict administration of Poor-relief ; and Mr. Broadhurst, 
Mr. Arch, and Mr. Stuart were placed on it because they are 
more or less associated with Collectivist schemes. The very 
reason which led to the selection of all these gentlemen, was, 
in fact, a reason why they should not have been chosen. To 
set them upon a joint inquiry, was like putting on a jury 
empanelled to try a murder case, one man who is absolutely 
convinced of the prisoner’s guilt, another who is equally 
convinced of his innocence, and a third who believes he 
knows that the real murderer has got out of the country. 
We will not say that it would have been impossible 
to convince any of these representative Commissioners 
that the view he came to represent was a wrong one. 
But we do say that the chance of his being thus con- 
vinced was an extremely remote one. Mr. Charles Booth, 
for example, has been studying the subject for years. He 
brought into the Commission an unequalled knowledge of 
facts and statistics, an unexampled familiarity with the 
conditions of life in the classes for which the question is 
really important. Is it likely that he would hear, while 
attending the meetings of the Commission, anything cal- 
culated to shake conclusions founded on long and careful 
consideration of the very facts which the Commission was 
directed to investigate? Or take Mr. Chamberlain. He 
has not given as much time and thought to the pension 
question as Mr. Charles Booth, but he bas given a good 
deal. He has formed very decided opinions upon the way 
in which it can be best handled, and he has strongly 
identified himself with these opinions in speeches and 
articles. Or take Mr. Loch. Mr. Loch’s whole career is 
bound up with the Charity Organisation Society. The 
principles on which that Society works are perfectly well 
known, and for years past Mr. Loch has been busy in ex- 
plaining and applying them. It is expecting a miracle from 
a Royal Commission to expect that a few months spent in 
hearing and talking over evidence should lead him to con- 
clusions diametrically opposite to those which he has main- 
tained for half a lifetime. It is just the same with Mr. 
Broadhurst, with Mr. Arch, with Mr. Stuart. They are 
all, speaking roughly, inclined to Collectivist solutions of 
the problem of poverty. It was in this character they 
were placed on the Commission, and large numbers of 
people would have regarded them as false to their trust if 
they had not borne it out when it came to making recom- 
mendations. In point of fact, the reasons which led to 
their being appointed Commissioners, were really the very 
reasons which should have told against their appointment. 
They would have made admirable witnesses, but they made, 
and could not but make, very poor judges. 

We are in entire agreement, therefore, with the passage 
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in the Minority Report which sets out that the composi- 
tion of the Commission “has been far from favourable to 
the work of construction. For such a task its numbers 
seem to us too great, especially as being largely composed of 
members who have become publicly identified with opinions 
widely divergent on some of the most important subjects 
submitted to us.” What is wanted, the report goes on to 
say, is that any further inquiry should be entrusted toa body 
less numerous and more adapted to pursue it “in a purely 
judicial spirit.” In other words, the Commission that 

as just reported has been an elaborate and costly 
blunder. The really useful Commission should consist of 
not more than five members, and none of them should— 
to the knowledge of those responsible for their nomination 
—be pledged to any foregone conclusions. We need only 
take the first five signatures to the Majority Report to 
find the making of such a Commission at once. The 
same inquiry conducted by Lord Linger, Lord Brassey, 
Lord Playfair, Mr. Henley, and Mr. Pell would, we feel 
sure, have yielded really valuable results. The evidence 
would then have been considered and reported on by un- 
biassed, experienced, and thoroughly competent investiga- 
tors. Any conclusions that recommended themselves to the 
whole number would have constituted a really valuable 
contribution to the knowledge alike of the Government 
and the public, and the Report which contained them 
would have been worth a hundred such documents as that 
of which we have been speaking. 





MR. BALFOUR ON SILVER. 


M® BALFOUR can make any speech, even one on 

Bimetallism, interesting; and there was much to 
interest in his speech on that subject on Wednesday at 
the Mansion House. It is interesting, to begin with, to 
see a statesman of the first class, who is expected one day 
to rule England, so convinced of an idea that he insists 
on discussing it, even when the expression of his views 
may impair public confidence in his judgment. Conduct 
like that improves the general estimate of the sincerity of 
public men, and it is about their sincerity that doubt is 
becoming most oppressive. So many of them seem to be 
talking only to secure votes. Now, it is a curious element 
in the position of Bimetallism in England, that although 
the importance of the subject is patent, and though 
the devotees of the system are, as Mr. Balfour pointed 
out, increasing rapidly in numbers, and though the 
currency may become in a short time the pivot of 
politics, nobody expects to get votes by anything he says 
about it. If there were a General Election to-morrow, 
nobody would be returned or rejected because he was a 
Monometallist, or because he considered that Bimetallism 
would benefit mankind. Mr. Balfour, therefore, is really 
generous in professing a faith which, while it will not 
bring him any number of new supporters, will and does 
generate a certain fear in the minds of all who are 
interested in money as to his intellectual fitness to govern 
the Empire. His unhesitating speech is a revelation of 
character, and a most attractive one, while no one can 
fail to feel the effect of his pellucid sentences, or can 
deny that he enjoys the good-humoured smashing which 
Mr. Balfour occasionally gives to an opposing contro- 
versialist. 

Still, we are not content with his speech. We think 
the time has arrived when Mr. Balfour should either 
leave off saying that Bimetallism would cure many 
economic evils, or should get a little closer to the core 
of his subject, and try to persuade, at all events, those 
who, like ourselves, have no prejudice in the matter, 
that the objections which arise in their minds are 
unfounded. One such objection he did, it is true, 
try to meet on Wednesday. Sir William Harcourt had 
asserted that if a change were made, and two metals 
made legal tender instead of one, everybody would be 
alarmed, and would “call in” his money lest he should 
get it in debased currency; and this would produce a 
social cataclysm. Mr. Balfour says that is nonsense, for 
the owners of money, having nowhere to put it, would 
not call it in; but is not that, to speak familiarly, rather a 
large order? If the lenders of the country were all 
sensible and brave, and all unable to bear a few months’ 
loss of interest, and all too ignorant to send money abroad, 
he might be right; but those conditions are not pre- 
sent. As a matter of fact, rich men do every day 








“call in” money about which they are nervous, and do 
not pour it into old stockings, but keep it lying idle jn 
Bank vaults till they can find profitable uses for it. It is 
only three years since a whole class of investors in England 
and a still larger class in Scotland, played that particular 
trick, as Mr. Balfour must know, with their deposits ip 
the Australian Banks. They got frightened about them 
they called them in at the rate of millions a week, and 


‘down went the Banks and the businesses, and even the 


agriculture of a whole continent, by the run. There 
was what the City calls a “nasty smash” in everythin 
Australian. All Sir W. Harcourt said, was that this 
would happen, or might happen, on a bigger scale; and 
to reply that the argument was originally Mr. Herries’ 
and that Mr. Herries was not a financial genius, 
though true, is not a reply at all. Stupid men gq 
sensible things sometimes ; and this was sensible, thoug 
it may not be sensible enough to prevent a reform, if 
desirable for other reasons. Panic is a real danger to be 
met and provided against if the great change in the 
currency is ever made. 

Mr. Balfour proceeded to meet other objections, some. 
times with great ingenuity and force. He is, for example, 
we fancy, right in thinking that the special position of 
Britain, as a depositary of the world’s wealth, is not due 
to her Monometallism, but rather to her trade, to her 
social security, and to her rigorous honesty in all large 
pecuniary dealings. One no more expects not to receive 
money due from the Bank of England than one expects 
the sun not to rise to-morrow, and that confidence, of 
course, makes of London the monetary capital. Let 
disorder reign in her streets for a week—real, pillaging 
disorder, we mean—or let a few big Banks take to 
cheating depositors, and the money would glide away by 
a thousand channels, and London would be left com- 
paratively pauperised. That is quite true, and it is quite 
true also that it is not right to support Monometallism as 
a method of extracting more money from debtors than 
they owe. That, if consciously done, would be cheating, 
and the fact that it would be done by a whole nation, 
would not make it a just proceeding. All that is excellent; 
but then, though it is excellent, it does not, to our fancy 
at least, even approach the core of the subject, which 
can be best perhaps defined in two interrogations. Why 
do you want Bimetallism, and can you get it if you do 
want it ? 

(1) To the first question Mr. Balfour doubtless thinks 
he gives a definite reply. He wants, he says, to arrest 
the fall of prices consequent on the appreciation of gold. 
He is certain that fall must be bad, because you 
have only to think of it as limitless to see that 
it must be bad. Certainly, as you have only to 
think of a limitless influx of oxygen into a room 
to see that it must be bad; but, then, is not that a 
begging of the question? How can a fall of prices be 
limitless ? Surely, when profit ceases, production will 
cease too, and the fall in prices will stop. There are, we 
admit, exceptions to every rule, and we are not sure that 
the peasant-corngrowers of the world are not in the posi- 
tion of slaves, who must keep on growing in order to keep 
themselves fed ; but Mr. Balfour speaks of all prices, and 
as regards them he must certainly be wrong. At least, 
we cannot conceive why anybody should go on giving 
away shirtings or woollens or iron bars, just for 
the fun of the transaction. We maintain —always 
with that reserve about corn—that cheapening must 
stop when it ought to stop, and that as a reason 
for a great change of currency, the fall in prices is 
insufficient. We say nothing of the benefit to the con- 
sumer, and consent to forget that gold is only a standard 
of value, and that amidst universal cheapness ten shillings 
may be as useful as a pound was, and meet Mr. Balfour 
face to face on his own ground. Does he, or does he not, 
believe that any trade, peasant agriculture excepted, will 
go on without profit? If not, there can be no limitless 
fall in prices,—no fall, in fact, beyond what is due to 
competition. 

(2) Granting that Bimetallism is better than Mono- 
metallism, can we get it? ‘Yes,’ says Mr. Balfour, in 
a most striking and eloquent passage in his speech, ‘if 
all the world will unite, and they will unite if Great 
Britain presses union on them.’ We seem to want 
a closer argument. They do not unite to keep the 
peace; they do not unite to establish Free-trade; they 
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do not unite, except in. the way of vague and perfuncto 
romises, to arrest epidemics like the cholera and the 
aia . Why should they unite about silver when half 
re them profit by the muddle; and no two of them agree 
as to the ratio tobe adopted? Mr. Balfour should produce 
evidence, and even then he has to > his opponents 
_ourselves upon this point included—that if the world 
does unite, it has the power to say that silver and gold 
shall always, at a legalised distance, keep step together. 
If it is certain they will, irrespective of the production of 
the metals, why not make the ratio ten to one or five to 
one, and so shed over silver-using countries unspeakable 
content and prosperity? If, on the other hand, they will 
not keep the step arranged by Treaty, the price both of 

Jd and silver depending only on demand, what is the 
use of all the gigantic effort which Mr. Balfour calls upon 
the world to make ? 

We repeat, if we have the smallest prejudice in the 
matter—and we have not—it is in favour of a rise in 
silver, which would make things easy for all our Asiatic 
possessions ; but we cannot shut our eyes to what seem 
to us to be facts, one of which is that all public men, 
including even Mr. Balfour, avoid the crucial difficulties. 
They should tell us their favourite ratio, at all events, 
before we can so much as forecast what a currency reform 
would mean. The time is very favourable for speaking 
out, for agriculturists, who, outside the United Kingdom, 
are an immense majority, are sick with fear of a fall in 
prices which seems never to reach its end. Moreover, 
there are signs abroad that a pivot-price for silver has 
been reached at last, and that it is 30d. an ounce, or 
half the old average. That is not quite certain yet, but 
it is very probable; and if it proves to be true, the 
work of the Bimetallists will be simplified almost in- 
definitely. They can have Bimetallism at once, at a 
ratio of 30 to 1, without either shaking or alarming the 
commercial world. Moreover, if they want, as they do, a 
very different ratio from that, they can reason and 
calculate with a certitude which was necessarily absent 
while silver was falling from week to week. But before 
they can carry an Act of Parliament, they must meet the 
big argumentative Cifficulties as well as the little ones; 
they must show that a change would benefit other trades 
than corn-growing ; and they must, above all, come to an 
agreement about the ratio. Granting an ounce of silver, 
in bars, to be worth 30d. in commerce, what do they pro- 
pose to “make ” it worth as coin? 








THE CASE OF AMY GREGORY. 


HE Home Secretary was quite right in sparing the life of 
Amy Gregory, the married woman convicted last week 

of strangling her illegitimate child, then three months old, in 
Richmond Park. It is usually, though not invariably, unwise 
to carry out a sentence greatly in excess of the punishment 
which opinion considers adequate, the people in such cases 
losing the confidence which it is so necessary to preserve in 
the carefulness of the Courts to maintain a just proportion 
between punishment and criminality. There are exceptions 
to this rule, certain crimes becoming occasionally so popular, 
80 to speak, that the public conscience needs bracing by the 
severity of the law; but, as a rule, it is sound enough. More- 
over, it may be doubted whether Mrs. Gregory, though un- 
doubtedly guilty of murder, was guilty in the way held by 
English law to deserve a capital penalty. This generation 
reserves the penalty of death for premeditated murder ; 
and though some of the facts, such as the resort to a 
sequestered spot in Richmond Park, point the other way, it 
is possible that the crime was committed in a sudden agony of 
despair, such as often induces braver, though perhaps more 
guilty, mothers to end the struggle with fate by a leap with 
their babes into the river. Mrs. Gregory, a young laundress 
of twenty-three, had been deserted by her husband, there is 
no evidence why, eighteen months before her child was born, 
and was refused food by her father, probably on the allegation 
that her child would disgrace the household; she had found it 
impossible, burdened as she was with the baby, which had been 
born in the workhouse, to obtain work or even food, and, after 
days and nights of wandering, she made life possible to herself, 
as she thought, by strangling the child. A mercifal man, 
under our present system of administering justice, could 
hardly decide that a mother so pressed, and so distraught 








with misery, deserved death; and Mr. Asquith, in sending a 
reprieve, was entirely blameless. We regret to see, however, 
that opinion, at least in many quarters, has gone entirely 
beyond his action ; that the law itself is condemned for sen- 
tencing Amy Gregory to death; and that she is, in fact, held 
to have been adequately punished, or over-punished, by the 
pain she suffered and exhibited when the sentence was pro- 
nounced. One man even writes to accuse Englishmen of 
“bloodthirstiness ” because of the sentence, though he knew 
from the Judge’s remarks that it would not be carried out, 
and at least a dozen correspondents pour out sympathy for 
the unhappy victim of circumstances and household cruelty. 
These opinions seem to us hopelessly immoral and unwise— 
a result of the present spasm of flabby pity for all wrong- 
doing, if the wrong-doer is only very poor, which weakens 
the very foundations of ordered society and of law. The 
idea beneath that pity is that suffering is not only an 
excuse for crime, but such an excuse for it that the 
victim has no rights which the sufferer, if sufficiently 
pained or frightened, is bound at all to respect. Let us test 
that opinion by a case which occurs every day. We are all 
applauding, and some of us are helping, Mr. Waugh in his 
splendid effort to preserve English children from being 
tortured, beaten, or starved at the discretion of their parents. 
He, or his Society, have prosecuted in many thousands of 
cases, and in all except one or two, good has been done by 
universal admission, the aggregate body of parents being 
taught by severe object-lessons, self-control. If Amy 
Gregory, discouraged by hunger, fatigue, and contumely, 
had reached a condition of exasperation or despair in which 
she had beaten her child, or starved her child, or tortured 
her child, all England would have supported Mr. Waugh 
in his prosecution and the Judges in their sentence. Why, 
then, as she strangled the child and so released herself from 
the burden of it, does opinion hold her to be nearly or 
quite innocent P Is the capital sentence which she passed on 
the child a proof that she was incapable of cruelty P because, 
if not, even if she was not guilty of murder, she was un- 
doubtedly guilty—that is, if sane; a question which does 
not come up—of a most cruel act, more cruel, most thorght- 
ful people will say, than the majority of the acts for which 
those whom Mr. Waugh prosecutes are sent to prison. 
As that cruel act was intended to produce death, and 
did produce it, the agents of the law, whose first business 
it is to protect powerless and innocent victims from being 
killed, were perfectly right in registering the appro- 
priate penalty of all felonious killing—namely, death—and 
leaving it to the Home Secretary and public opinion to con- 
sider mitigating circumstances. To leave the woman untried, 
or to pardon her forthwith, or even to reduce her sentence 
to anominal quantity, would have been to deny justice simply 
because the victim was so weak. Suppose Mrs. Gregory, 
under precisely the same provocation, which is perfectly 
possible, had murdered a daughter of sixteen, what would 
opinion have said then? Is there less guilt because the 
victim was so young and so dependent? Be it remembered, 
this is not one of the cases, unhappily so frequent, of 
infanticide, in which a mother distracted with shame 
and fear, has murdered her child almost at the moment 
of birtb, and in which, by a conspiracy of mercy among 
Judges, doctors, and jurymen, a verdict is always returned 
of guilty only of concealment of birth. We have never pro- 
tested against that form of humanity, except by demanding 
that it should be legalised so as to avoid perjury; but 
Amy Gregory’s child was three months old, and as she was, 
when in London, practically unknown, she had nothing 
to fear except residence in a workhouse, where she had 
been before. Is that, we ask any mother in England, or any 
philanthropist not blinded by a gush of emotion, a reason for 
throttling a baby with a handkerchief P We are really 
ashamed that we should have to remonstrate against a 
feeling so utterly inhuman, so contemptuous of the rights 
of little children, so forgetful of the first principle of 
natural law, that the duty of a woman who bears a child 
is to protect that child until it can protect itself. How 
else is the human race to be preserved alive? The mothers 
have only to step aside, and the human race ceases to exist. 


But then, it is argued—and this is the true objection te 
punishment in the minds of most of those who object—Amy 
Gregory was a woman; and to punish her as a man whe 
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committed the same act would undoubtedly be punished 
amid universal approval, is not consistent with civilisation 
or humanity. Why not? Are not the moral laws, and 
especially the laws against cruelty to children, as binding 
upon women as upon men? or is a handkerchief pulled 
to throttling point round a child’s throat not an instru- 
ment of cruelty when the hand that pulls it is a woman’s? 
What those who raise this point really mean, is that 
women, from natural deficiency of reasoning power and 
natural liability to obey impulse, are partially irresponsible, 
or at least less responsible than men are. We deny it 
utterly, believing that the creed of the ages is true, and that 
women have instinctively a greater aversion to cruelty than 
men; but we may let that moot-point pass, and simply ask why, 
if it is so, do the very people who utter the statement plead so 
passionately for women’s equality with men? If they are right, 
women are not equal, but inferior, in their moral sense; and 
being inferior require more discipline from the law to brace 
their consciences up to the tone which can alone make a 
humane civilisation even possible. We will not assert that 
law makes conscience, for it does not, but that it helps to 
enlighten conscience is undeniable; and if women have 
feebler or less permanent consciences than men—a hypo- 
thesis of which we do not believe a word—then their con- 
sciences will be benefited by extra rigour in the law. For 
ourselves, we maintain the equal responsibility of the sexes 
—the claim of women, as Miss Cobbe once put it, to the 
privilege of being hanged—and can see no reason whatever 
why, if the death-penalty is maintained at all, a deliberate 
female poisoner should not be hanged just as soon as Wain- 
wright, Palmer, or Lamson. To argue otherwise is to 
affirm a difference between the consciences and the social 
position of the two sexes, which is to our minds shocking, as 
shocking as it would be to compel them to worship apart 
because they could not have the same relation to the Creator. 
The plain truth of the matter is that some men are beginning 
to pity all criminals as victims of circumstance, and naturally 
pity those most whom they think weakest, and who, if par- 
doned, will least terrify society. There is a good deal of 
cowardice, or if you will, of instinctive fear, in all our 
judgment about crime and punishment, and one reason 
why in all ages infanticide has been so lightly regarded 
is that it is a crime of which no man can in his own 
person by possibility be a victim. It is quite right that 
Amy Gregory should not be hanged; but the further cry 
that she should not be punished, is a plea that all women 
should be absolute over the lives of their little children, a 
plea the consequences of which only Mr. Waugh could 
adequately depict. Are we really going half-mad with pity 
for everybody except the totally defenceless? If not, why 
in the name of Christianity, as well as common-sense, do we 
object to the Home Secretary protecting babies of three 
months from being throttled ? 





GETTING RID OF DEATH. 

as R. WHEELER of Chicago,” says a telegram in the 

Westminster Gazette of April Fools’ Day, “claims to 
have discovered what he is pleased to term the microbe of 
death, which can be destroyed even as other microbes perish 
at the hands of the expert. It resembles the microbe of con- 
sumption. If it can be destroyed, nothing short of actual 
violence can put an end to any one’s term of existence. It 
has been experimented with on animals, and it has been 
demonstrated that the bacillus of death destroyed, no known 
disease can obtain any hold at all upon the system. The 
report adds that the discovery has created a great sensation 
in Chicago, as well it may.” It would be hard, we should 
think, to have announced a more timely discovery. And what 
a happy concession to human incredulity is that limitation of 
Dr. Wheeler’s that the bacillus of death destroyed, “ nothing 
short of actual violence can put an end to any one’s term of 
existence.” In that case, we suppose, the stroke of the assassin 
or the executioner creates “the bacillus of death” afresh, 
otherwise you might die without the aid of the bacillus of 
death. Take the case of famine, for instance. Can persons in 
whom the bacillus of death has been destroyed be starved 
or not? If they can, is starvation “actual violence”? If 
not, does food, or even the right kind of food, become 
unnecessary to people in whom the bacillus of death has been 
once destroyed? Dr. Wheeler of Chicago seems to have had 














a very happy inspiration as to how best to commemorate 
April Fools’ Day among the doctors. The old idea was to 
discover some fountain of perpetual life and youth. But 
that would not have suited our age, which insists on treating 
life as the natural thing, and death as the interloper, The 
new medical craze proposes to poison all the poisons by 
which our life is surrounded. That is the dream of all who 
have gone a little mad on the ideal of what is called the 
“antiseptic” treatment. And no doubt a few of the organic 
poisons can be themselves poisoned. You can poison some of 
the seeds of malaria without injuring the organisation in 
which these seeds would otherwise germinate. But because 
you can cut short the murderous careers of some few mis. 
chievous germs, the notion of resolving all death into the 
consequence of the growth of superfluous germs, is not 
the less of a delirium. Why should poisonous germs 
be at all more easily extinguished than salutary germs? 
Immortality may be the destiny of mind, but physical 
organisations usually exhaust their stock of vitality with. 
out any necessary conflict with actively destructive agents. 
The old idea that all physical life, and all mental life which 
can be shown to be in any way directly dependent on physical 
life, like the life of certain forms of mind depending on the 
activity of the brain, is exhaustible, is certainly much nearer 
the truth than the modern conception of disease alone ag 
naturally extinguishable. There are no doubt malignant 
germs which exhaust the vitality of the body, and which 
may be made to lose their own vitality under suitable 
conditions sooner than they otherwise would. But the same 
rule applies equally to beneficent germs. And if, as the 
poet says, “By death I shall escape from death,” it is 
only by the death of what we know as corporeal germs 
that we escape from what we (perhaps ignorantly) regard as 
purely incorporeal germs. For the present, at least, it is as 
certain as anything can be that what we know as physical 
organisations, are all destined to run down like clockwork 
within a given period, the works which last longest being by 
no means those which convey to us the impression of the 
highest mental and moral and spiritual functions. 


Indeed, life being what it is, it is hardly possible to conceive 
a more ghastly, as well as a more self-contradictory notion 
than the extinction of death. So long as the body lives, weare 
all captives in a very minute planet of very limited resources 
for maintaining life. Even if there were no natural running 
down of the vital resources of our world, so long as new 
lives continued to press into it, there would be that kind 
of pressure on the means of existence which must in- 
volve either crime and infanticide on a large scale, or 
war, or famine, as the necessary consequence of the struggle 
for existence; and whichever of those three modes of 
making room for the new lives were the most usual, we 
should be liable to a very much worse kind of evil 
than that which actually relieves the drafts of man 
on the limited physical resources of his dwelling-place. 
Crime, war, and famine are all ghastly; but crime is the 
ghastliest of the three, and the most destructive of the 
highest life in man. It is impossible to conceive anything 
more horrible than the condition of things which would 
result from any disposition of the old to grudge the com- 
petition of the young, or any disposition of the young to 
throw off the burden of age as one that weighed intolerably 
on its prospects. Wesee too much of both tendencies, even as 
it is. But without the natural outlet which the periodic 
exhaustion of every physical life makes in our ranks, the 
life of each generation would become ever-increasingly cruel 
and increasingly wretched. Envy, jealousy, and malice would 
be the dominant instead of the conquered and suppressed 
factors in human society, or else there must grow up that 
almost equally fatal habit of widespread suicide, which 
implies the rapid dying-out of the wish to live before the 
springs of life had themselves been exhausted. The cessation 
of all death arising from old age and disease would bring 
with it either misery of a much more acute and violent 
kind, or else the extinction of all that reliance on spiritual 
care, and of that faith in supreme wisdom, which is the 
greatest of all the alleviations of the pangs of death, and 
often turns the heaviest of calamities into the opportunity of 
a kind of transfiguration. 


The truth is, that death, far from being a misfortune to 
the race, is perhaps even to the individual the greatest of all 
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earthly blessings, though it is often enough a blessing very 
much disguised. For without death for finite beings, there 
could be no growth, and still more, no means of distin- 
guishing the human characteristics which need growth, 
from the characteristics which need no growth, but on the 
contrary, the opposite of growth. The most wide-minded 
of the Apostles declared, and declared in no vague and 
metaphorical mood, that he died daily. “I protest by 
your rejoicing, which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die 
daily.” And another expression of his, most startling, and 
yet most deliberate, was to the same effect: “As dying and 
behold we live, as having nothing and yet possessing all 
things.” What did death mean to St. Paul? It meant 
surrendering the hold on all that his great and passionate 
nature eagerly grasped at, and yet gladly and loyally sur- 
rendering it, when he felt that that in him which was nearest 
to God required it at his hands. The true kind of death, 
which is as essential to life as, to use our Lord’s own 
language, the death of the corn of wheat is to its bring- 
ing forth much fruit, is the giving up willingly what 
seems to be of the very heart that is in you, what 
it makes your head swim to contemplate giving up, at 
the whisper which claims it from you in the name of 
him who gave it. As the seed appears to rot before it even 
begins to grow and to draw from earth and air the con- 
stituents of its larger life, so the mind appears to be losing 
its hold on all that is most precious at the very moment at 
which it is beginning to learn most effectually how truly 
invaluable it is. Death is indeed, by the testimony of 
all who have valued life as they ought, one of the most 
anique of its experiences. You loosen your grasp on 
what is far more than yourself, and only when you do so 
does it really become part of yourself. The senses reel, 
the heart grows giddy, at losing that which till you have 
lost it,—or at least have gone through all the panic of losing it, 
—you never truly gained. What we usually call death is only the 
fina] and full consummation of this process of loosening the 
eager grasp of the wilful heart on possessions in the pride of 
which it has seemed to become its true self, though in reality it 
never becomes its true self, and never really possesses what 
it thinks it possesses, till it has achieved the triumph of 
resigning them and commending even its own spirit into the 
hands of him who gave it. If we could indeed discover what 
is undiscoverable, the true “ microbe of death,” then, instead of 
invoking the power of the expert to extinguish it, we should 
regard it as the most inestimable of God’s gifts. But 
then it would be priceless not because it is really the brink 
of the abyss into which it seems to plunge us, but that “ gate 
of life” of which the symbolism of the martyrs in the art of 
the Catacombs so eloquently speaks. 





THE RE-DOMESTICATION OF THE AFRICAN 
ELEPHANT. 


ERMANY, which feels the want of a reliable beast of 
burden in her East African territory even more than 
England, seems to have resolved on the re-domestication of 
the African elephant. Some time ago a German officer 
commenced a series of visits to the Indian “keddahs,” and 
after mastering so far as possible the Indian methods and 
system of catching and training wild elephants, has hired a 
staff of experienced Indian catchers and trainers, and is to 
establish a Government “Elephant Stud” in German East 
Africa. Commenting on the chances of the success of this 
enterprise, Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, proprietor of the Zoological 
Gardens at Hamburg and New York, has contributed an 
interesting article to the Hamburger Nachrichten. Mr. 
Hagenbeck’s name is a household word in Germany and 
the United States, and his name will be familiar enough in 
England during the coming summer, when he is to exhibit a 
South African show representative of everything of interest 
in the Colony, from diamond-mines to lions ; but it is perhaps 
worth noting that he has for many years been at the head of 
the wild-beast trade, both in Europe and America, and that he 
is not only the owner of the largest menageries in the world, 
with trading-camps on the outskirts of civilisation in three con- 
tinents, but a very practical and successful man of business. 
Mr. Hagenbeck’s paper takes the form of a plea for the 
Preservation of the African elephant. But with him pre- 
servation is merely the necessary preliminary to their re- 





domestication, for the probable success in which he gives 
reasons which should be very encouraging to those now 
pledged to the undertaking. Mr. Hagenbeck writes with 
authority on the subject. Out of two hundred African 
elephants brought to Europe in recent years he has imported 
one hundred and seventy, and many of these have remained 
in his Zoological Gardens at Hamburg and in America, 
With the histories of the rest since they passed into other 
hands he is perfectly familiar. He was recently able to tell the 
present writer the exact number of African elephants, and the 
owner of each in the different countries of Europe; and he 
has a natural insight into the ways and means of animal 
domestication. He gives it as his opinion that the general 
belief that “ African elephants are not so strong as, are wilder, 
and less easily tamed, and possess less endurance than, the 
Indian species, is wrong.” He maintains, on the contrary, that 
they are stronger, and at least as tractable, and as useful as 
beasts of burden or to be ridden, as Indian elephants; and 
he claims to have convinced the Berlin Geographical Society 
that this view was correct, as early as 1878, when he had a 
number of African elephants in that city. 


It will be quite sufficient for practical purposes, if a part only 
of these anticipations are realised. If the African elephant 
can be trained and made an obedient slave, it will be a factor 
of enormous importance in a district where the tsetse-fly 
stops all animal carriage, and where for generations haman—= 
that is, slave—transport has been the sole means of con. 
veying goods from the interior to the coast. The African 
elephant may well answer this purpose without becoming 
such a marvel of intelligence and docility as his Indian rela 
tive. Moreover, he is not only as strong, but far stronger in 
mere physique than the Indian, the males being, on an 
average, two feet, and the females one foot, higher than tha 
Asiatic species. Whether they have quite the same massive 
dray-horse build may be doubted; but for most purposes 
they would probably be even more serviceable as beasts of 
burden, and the question of general constitution would hardly 
arise in the case of animals used in their own country, aa 
these would be in the German Colonies. The experience 
of English owners of African elephants can scarcely be 
set against the opinion of Mr. Hagenbeck, because the 
purposes for which the African species is needed in 
Europe are not those of the beast of burden. The Euro- 
pean “elephant herd” is, generally speaking, the pro- 
perty of the large circus owners; and these prefer the 
Indian elephant, which they allege to be more docile, and 
more reliable for their purposes, than the African species. 
The trainers say that the latter have bad memories, and that 
this makes them uncertain performers in the ring. They will 
learn a few tricks without difficulty; but when called upon to 
perform in public, they sometimes seem to forget their accom. 
plishments, and either stand still or bolt to their stables. It 
has been recently pointed out that this lack of memory, or 
perhaps of brain-power, in the African, when compared with 
the Indian species, may possibly be accounted for by the 
descent of the former from the mastodon, an earlier extinct 
type than the mammoth. The teeth of the African elephant 
correspond with those of the mastodon, while in the Indian 
elephant they are analogous to those of the more recent 
mammoth. When kept in England the African seems to 
have less respect for “humans” than the Asiatic, and is 
less trusted by its keepers, who seem to look upon it 
as unsafe. But this is only a comparative estimate of a 
creature judged by the side of one which has long held the 
first place among domesticated beasts of burden. Dr.Sclater 
who has summarised the general experience of the Zoological 
Society, for nearly twenty years, gave it as his opinion that they 
are quite as intelligent as the Indian species, though perhaps 
not equally docile. He suggested that a “keddah” of Indian 
elephants and their attendants should be transported to the 
East African Coast. General Gordon, whose practical wisdom 
was seldom at fault, had the same idea; and with such en- 
couragement the German enterprise has every reason to hope 
for success, The modern estimate of the relative intelligence 
and usefulness of the two species of elephant may be com- 
pared with what seems the only record of their employment by 
hostile armies in the same battle, at a time when they played 
an important part in the highly trained forces of the successors 
of Alexander. At the battle of Raphia, between Antiochus 
and Ptolemy Philopator, the former employed Indian, and 
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the latter “Libyan” elephants. “Of the elephants,” writes 
Polybius, “ forty were placed on the left wing where Ptolemy 
fought in person; thirty-three protected the left wing. 
Antiochus put sixty of these beasts before his right wing, 
where he himself proposed to encounter Ptolemy.” The battle 
began with an elephant charge, and the men mounted on each 
engaged hand to hand. “ Bat a far finer sight it was to see 
the warlike beasts themselves engage with the utmost fury, 
and charging each other. For the manner of an elepbant- 
fight is as follows:—They lock their tusks, and standing 
where they are, they push until one gets the better of the 
other, and pushes the other’s trunk somewhat on one side. 
The moment its flank is exposed, the other buries its tusks in 
it, and wounds it as a bull uses its horns. But many of 
Ptolemy’s beasts declined the combat. For a mischance 
ocearred to which Libyan (African) elephants are liable, in 
that they cannot endure the smell or the sight of the 
Indian, but frightened, in my opinion, by their size and 
strength, take to flight.” 

The African elephants stampeded and broke the ranks 
behind. Polybius is wrong as to the relative size of the 
elephants, for, as we have said, the African is the larger. 
But it seems clear that, when tried by actual experiment, 
the African race was inferior in docility. Yet judged on 
their merits, the African elephants must have answered the 
purpose of their owners well enough. Hannibal was able to 
bring thirty-two through Spain and across the Alps into Italy, 
and those of Hasdrubal numbered ten at the battle of the 
Metaurus. These were a failure in the battle; but as Indian 
elephants seem, according to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, usually to 
decline going into action at all under modern conditions, this 
can hardly be ground for assuming that the Punic elephants 
would not have been useful and obedient if employed as beasts 
of burden. Pyrrhus landed no less than fifty elephants in 
Sonthern Italy, and there seems little doubt that these were 
all African beasts, As the Indian elephant line ends at the 
eastern border of the Punjab, it is not conceivable that they 
could have been imported directly overland. They were lent 
to him by Ptolemy Ceraunus, King of Macedon, and though 
he (Ptolemy) may have obtained them from Antiochus, who 
probably imported them from the Persian Gulf, it is much 
more probable that they came from his half-brother, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the reigning King of Egypt. Pyrrhus’s 
elephants must have been very “handy ” beasts, for he seems 
to have taken them across to Sicily from Italy, and also to 
have used them in the Peloponnesus to attack Laconia. The 
wonder is, not that the Libyans tamed their elephants, but 
that they ever lost the art of doing so. Possibly, the decay 
of Egyptian power in the interior may have discouraged 
their use on the Upper Nile. But it is in the more western 
regions, in the “ Hinterland” of the Mediterranean coast, 
that their use seems to have been most general and their 
training best understood. Libya did not cease to be civilised 
because Carthage was destroyed. But the elephants seem 
at last to have been used solely for the purposes of war; and 
when they were found wanting as military machines it is 
possible that their usefulness for other purposes was for- 
gotten, or that other animals, easier to rear, though less highly 
specialised for use in tropical jungles, had taken their place. 
Then the African elephant became merely an object of the 
chase to the negro and Arab ivory-hunter. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

OR a man who has to oppose an innovation before an 
audience of average Englishmen, it is bad strategy to 
assail the principle. He should not attempt to demonstrate 
that it rests on false data or proceeds from ungrounded 
assumptions; he will be adducing considerations to which his 
audience is curiously indifferent. If he really desires to 
damage the case for the other side, let him say, “ This is all 
very well in theory, but it won’t do in practice.” By taking 
this attitude he convinces his hearers that he is neither 
intolerant nor prejudiced, since he can see the other side of 
the question; but that he rests his objection upon something 
infinitely superior to logic—upon the plea which the English 
most respect, practical experience, the law of use and wont, 
the ancient and venerable rule of thumb. “ C’est logique” is a 
Frenchman’s phrase for clinching an argument; an English- 
man to produce the same effect says, “ It will, or won’t, work.” 
The national love of compromise is another aspect of the same 








tendency. It seems a reasonable proposition that if & principle 
is right it should be followed out to its logical consequences ; 
yet there is no proposition from which Englishmen more 
heartily dissent, even in theory; and no less energetically 
will they affirm that a thing right in theory may actually be 
wrong in practice. The phrase is, of course, in strictness 
absurd ; if a theory promises certain results and these results 
do not follow, the theory is wrong; facts are stubborn things, 
it is the theory that must be modified. But the pith of the 
matter is not an absurdity; it is the guiding instinct of a 
successful nation. 

Mr. Balfour’s great hold upon the English democracy is 
largely derived from his power to interpret in an articulate 
and logical form their inarticulate and seemingly illogici) 
principles of action; and Mr. Balfour once said that it is 
better to do a thing in a stupid but familiar way than ina 
way ingenious yet new; in short, that the simplest arrange. 
ment was not always the easiest to work. It was a paradox 
which concealed a sound and familiar principle ; and his book 
is an interesting commentary upon it. When things are done 
daily, and have been done daily for some time, instinct takes 
a hand in the business, and the work of reason, as Mr. 
Balfour says, compares ill with that of instinct. The 
objection to political change rests not merely upon the dis- 
location of existing interests, but upon the attendant mental 
displacement. Take another instance,—the institution of 
marriage. Frenchmen argue irrefragably to show that the 
English system of free choice between young people of little 
experience must lead to disastrous results; while to our ideas 
the French marriages of convenience are simply indefensible. 
Yet anybody except a neurotic novelist must perceive that, on 
the whole, marriage under existing conditions produces in 
each country very respectable and very similar results. 


One has to admit, in short, that the logical absurdity of 
believing a thing to be tenable in theory, though results 
belie it, is only a verbal contradiction; but the admission 
must be made with reservations. Theory is a word with a 
scientific sound, but most unscientific usage. When a 
mathematician talks about the theory of quadratic equations, 
he means an underlying principle of universal application— 
a law—but when an astronomer speaks of the theory of light, 
he distinctly does not meana law. By “theory” he means a 
statement which will account for all observed phenomena, 
but which cannot affirm precisely a connection of cause avd 
effect. If you assume vibrations of an impalpable and un- 
discerned ether, you can account for all known phenomena 
of ligkt; but until the existence of this ether be proved, the 
theory must remain a theory. But an astronomical theory 
which should be contradicted in practice would be a very 
singular affair. The contrast, real or imagined, between 
theory and practice, has no place in the exact sciences. It 
may be said to exist in anything that takes into account 
human action; but only if by theory is understood some- 
thing quite distinct from law, if a theory is merely a rough 
generalisation. A theory of this sort is valuable in pro- 
portion only as it is complete; it can, loosely but intelligibly, 
be called wrong in practice when the result is affected by 
some factor which the theory did not contemplate. If a 
theory is complete, and admits no circumstance bearing on 
the case, it must be either wrong or right; there are no two 
ways about it. So in mathematics, when the mind is dealing 
with its own figments to which it ascribes no existence be- 
yond the possession of certain defined properties, a theory isa 
law. In machinery, when objects are constructed by fixed 
rule and formed of familiar substance, the result must answer 
the expectation or the theory is wrong. But in this case a 
theory of the steam-engine includes a theory of the properties 
of metal. The result does not always come right, partly 
because all substances of one kind are not identical, and 
therefore flaws in material occur; but chiefly because of 
human imperfection. Patent corkscrews are pretty things; 
but if the cork be bad they are ineffectual, if the bottle be bad 
they are dangerous, and if they be not put in straight the 
result may be anything or nothing. The theory of them, 
however, is all right, provided it includes among its conditions 
adequacy in the cork, the bottle, and the drawer; and this 
immediately lands the theorist in casuistry. A theory, 12 
short, by nature as well as by derivation, is a view of a 
subject ; and outside of mathematics there is no subject ot 
which a complete survey can be taken so as to predict resul's. 
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The stock phrase about a divergence between theory and 
ractice should have force according to the subject-matter of 
theory. Concerning inanimate things a view can be 
virtually complete ; if a machine, constructed on a theory, 
does not work, either there is human negligence at fault or the 
theory is wrong ; but concerning animate things, the higher 
one rises in the scale of creation the less it is possible to 
theorise with profit. One can predict with some certainty the 
workings of a commonwealth of bees; but in politics theory 
ig at a discount, and to call political economy a science is to 
misapply terms and debase the standard of knowledge. 


Yet upon theory most improvement in communities must 
be based, and the English certainly trust the verdict of experi- 
ence too far, for a complete experience is almost as hard to 
get as a theory that will cover all the facts. Land legisla- 
tion in Ireland was based on a theory. Can experience answer 
plausibly as to the result? Experience has a hundred tongues, 
all of them telling a different story; listen to the clatter of 
contradiction. And in practice Mr. Balfour, who so logically 
distrusts logic, is governed by the dry light of intelligence 
more than any politician of to-day. But he is not a theorist, 
nor are the men who make history great, theorists. They do 
not come to the facts with a system ready prepared; they are 
those who can best adapt their theories on the suggestion of 
unalterable facts. The Radical Member who goes out to India 
with ready-made notions of popular government has often an 
excellent formula for State management; but no less often he 
is incapable of perceiving that the material, man, out of 
which State machinery has to be constructed, possesses 
different qualities from the European article, and will not 
answer the same ends. In that modern epic, “ The Taking of 
Lungtungpen,” there was a lieutenant who had no fault but 
that he was “too fond of the theourisin’.” The great man 
improvises his theory from circumstances collated with his 
previous knowledge; the pure theorist is lost in a platonic 
contemplation of his own ideal creation, and if it does not 
square with facts, why then so much the worse for the facts. 
Religious rules of life framed by high-thinking brains have 
times out of number possessed an ideal beauty fitted to the 
few; they have been enjoined upon the many, the stuff of 
human nature has warped, and the pious founder’s work been 
sterilised or abortive. The prettiest paper Constitutions have 
crumbled in a decade, like Sulla’s, the simplest and most 
equitable codes have passed away, while illogical and inco- 
herent growths like the British Parliament or the Roman 
system of jarisprudence, rotten in theory, choked with con- 

tradictions and deadlocks, strike their roots deep into the 
world and thrive with an unreasonable prosperity. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Siz,—I have no wish to endeavour to enter into theological 
controversy in your columns, but I hope that in the interests 
of truth you will permit me to point out that the writer of 
the review of Dr. Pusey’s Life, in the Spectator of March 
30th, ought to have supplemented his remark that the Papal 
Legate at the Council at Arles (A.D. 353) condemned St. 
Athanasius, by adding that Pope Liberius repudiated the 
action of his Legate, and two years afterwards was driven 
into exile for his adherence to the Nicene Faith. It would 
also have been well had your reviewer mentioned the well- 
known fact that it is a matter of complete uncertainty what 
the character of the Creed was which Liberius is said to have 
signed. In any case, both he and the Catholic Bishops acted 
under the influence of intense fear, and their acts not being 
those of free men, bear no analogy to the conduct of the 
“Heads of Houses” in Newman’s case. It is wonderfal that 
your reviewer should have blundered about the devotion paid 
to the Blessed Virgin in the Catholic Church. From the 
Penny Catechism he might have learnt that divine worship is 
to be paid to God alone, while to the Blessed Virgin an 
inferior worship only is to be given which differs from that 
aged to God not in degree, but absolutely in kind.—I am, 
Ir, WC., 


Guernsey, April 2nd. 





A. G. CLARKE. 








THE KIRK AND ITS OREED. 
(To raz Eprror or tae “Sprcrator,”’] 

Sir,—Mr. Balfour seems to have made a mistake in saying on 
Monday night that the Church of Scotland is freer as regards 
statute and creed than the Church of England. His first state- 
ment was that it “may alter its terms of subscription as it 
pleases.” There was a shout of “No!” from the Scotch benches. 
Then the speaker, apparently remembering that it is tied to 
that massive document, the Westminster Confession, replied, 
—“Yes! It may define as it pleases the meaning which the 
subscription to the Westminster Confession carries with it.” 
But Mr. Balfour had forgotten one thing. While one statute 
ties the Church as a whole to “the Confession and un- 
alterably,” another (1693, c. 22) binds each of its ministers 
individually not only to subscribe it, but to do so “ declaring 
the same to be the confession of his faith, and that he owns 
the doctrine therein contained to be the true doctrine which 
he will constantly adhere to.” That is tight enough, and 
any further definition within that statutory restriction 
cannot come to much. The truth is that on this particular 
point the Northern Church is as much bound as the Church 
of England. There is more to say for Mr. Balfour’s other 
suggestion, that the Kirk may spontaneously adopt any 
form of worship; and a recent movement within it has 
recognised that catholicity of this kind is much more feasible, 
—I am, Sir, &c., A LAWYER. 


IRISH SUPERSTITIONS. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “Spectaror.”] 
Srr,—The English papers (including the Spectator) seem to 
have missed the real point of that horrible chapter in the 
history of superstition,—the murder of Mrs. Cleary in the 
county of Tipperary. She did not fall a victim to the belief 
in witchcraft or in demoniacal possession,—neither have any 
real hold in Ireland. She perished owing to the belief in the 
fairies, a belief to this hour singularly prevalent through the 
whole of Munster, and, I am told, also in the North and West. 
A prominent tenet of the believers in the fairies and their 
powers is the superstition of “the changeling.” Spenser, in 
the “ Faery Queen,” writes :— 
“From thence a Fairy thee unweeting reft, 
There as thou slepst in tender swaddling band, 


And her base elfin broods there for thee left ; 
Such, men do changelings call, so chang’d by fairies theft.” 


In Munster, when a child appears delicate, or a young woman 
consumptive or hysterical, the conclusion often is that the 
child or the woman have been carried off by the fairies, to be 
made a playmate or nurse to the young fairies, and that a 
fairy substitute resembling the person taken away is deposited 
in their place, which gradually declines, and ultimately dies. 
The belief is that if the ehangeling be tortured by fire, its 
fairy parents will hear its cries, rash to its aid, carry it back 
to fairyland, and at the same moment restore the real person, 
who will be found sleeping calmly in the bed. 

Cleary and “the neighbours” evidently believed that the 
being they tortured was not Cleary’s wife, but a changeling. 
He addressed her, “In the name of God, are you Bridget 
Boland?” (her maiden name), believing that thus adjured 
the being would confess it was a fairy. He said when he set 
fire to her, “ You will soon see my wife come down the 
chimney,” believing that the fairies would snatch away the 
tortured fairy and restore his real wife. Again, after the 
burning, many of the men of the locality sat up all night in 
a “fort” (earth embankment of ancient Irish village), armed 
with black-handled knives. These poor people thought that a 
fairy procession would pass by, that in its midst would be 
Mrs. Cleary riding on a grey horse, and that if any one 
rushed forward and cut her bonds with a black-handled knife 
(a potent weapon against all evil spirits), she would at once 
be restored to the world. In the “Tales of Terror and 
Wonder” it was thus that Fair Janet rescued Tam Lin from 
the fairies. She sat at Giles Cross on Halloween, at the 
“murk and midnight hour,” when she sees the fairy host 
go by :— 





“ First she let the black pass by, 

And next she let the brown, 

But quickly ran to the milk-white steed, 

And drew its rider down.” 
Thus Fair Janet rescued Tam Lin; thus the poor dwellers on 
the slope of Shere-na-mon (the “ Witches’ Hill,” a haunted 
mountain), believed that they would rescue Bridget Cleary.— 





Tam, Sir, &c., R. A. 
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A CHILD-STORY. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ SPectaTor.’’] 

S1r,—You have sometimes noticed in your columns interest- 
ing stories of children; perhaps the following would amuse 
your readers. My little daughter Phyllis was closely 
approaching her seventh birthday, and was exciting herself 
about it. A day or two previous, as she was rather naughty, 
I told her that if she were not good I should have to take her 
birthday for myself. She replied, “No, papa, you mustn’t do 
that; it would be wicked; it would be like Jacob taking 
Esau’s birthright.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 








POETRY. 


HODGE IN THE SADDLE. 

I pon’t know of a lot o’ things, thare’s sum as thinks me 
slow : 

Foke torks so fast o’ fifty things; I torks o’ wot I know: 

Of Squoire, an’ rabbuts,—drat ’em all, thare’s thousands in 
the wood : 

W’en Squoire ware ’ere, ’e kep’ em down: that Lunnon gent’s 
no good. 





Well, well, we’ve got our Council now; I cum out at the top, 
An’ Parson bottom : luk’d, ’e did, as summut choked ’is crop: 
Yet, “Jim,” sez ’e, “ yer ’ave fro’ me congratterlashuns true ; ” 
“ Thanks, Sur,” sez I, “is my reply, an’ ’ere’s the same to you.” 


We gets to work at wunce; we puts ’im (Parson) in the 
Cheer ; 

Sez ’e, “ Yer’ll pleese to keep yer seets; an’, wot I tells yer, 
hear ; 

W’en I sez, Gee, then yer go on, an’ stops w’en I sez, Wo! 

An’ wun at wunce, my frends, an’ then yer’ll see this coach 
*ull go.” 


“ Now, Jim, yer first. Wot is’t yer want, earth, water, air, or 
sky P 

Ye’re masters now.” I’em’d a bit.—‘* We wonts ’em all,” sez I. 

“God bless my soul,” sez ’e, and Lawyer Jones, ’e w’istled, 
W-h-ew! 

An’ farmers’ hands in pockits went, whare farmers’ handses du. 


“ Well then,” sez I, “my pump is rong, as Mister Gibbins 
knows, 

An’ hevery wun in Shutlanger as ’as but ‘arf a nose. 

That water’s downrite pizon, Surs, an’ ’as bin many a yeer; 

An’ mebbee that’s the rayson why I’ve drunk so much o’ beer.” 


An’ so—then Gibbins ’e cut in, but Parson wudn’t let ’im; 
An’ they’d a reglar wrastlin’ bout, but Parson soon upset ’im ; 
For Parson, tho’ in pulpit ’e do bid us to be meek, 

Yet in the Cheer, I'll say this for ’m, ’e won’t stand any cheek 


“So friends,” sez e’, “this pump o’ Jim’s a noo-sence; and 
we've power, 

Eh, Gibbins?” Gibbins giv’ a luk, as tho’ ’is beer wos sour; 

But nodded; then sez Parson, “Jim, we'll see yer pump is 
mended.” 

“ Thanks, Sur,” sez I, “it’s tuk me nigh five yer to get that 
ended.” 


“ Wotnext?” sez’e. Itukabreth. Then Willum,’e struck in. 

Jest like ’is fayther, Surs, is Will, as cares for nun a pin! 

But w’ile old Willum calls yer flat a fool, an’ never shrinks it, 

Yung Willum’s bin to a Bord Scool, an’ only shows ’e thinks 
it. 

“We wonts the land,” sez ’e, “our land.” Oh! blazes, thay 
luk’d blue! 

An’ Mister lawyer Jones agen ’e saftly wistled, W-h-ew. 

An’ Gibbins sez, “ Pur-aps yer’d like the home-field on my 
farm, 

I’ve seen yer squintin’ over th’ hedge.” SezI,“ We means no 
"arm : 


Iv’s got to cum: yer’ve too much land: we dunnot wont it all: 
Yer’ll ollers ’ave the biggist slice: we’ll ’ave to take the small : 
An’, Sur,” sez I, an’ turns my eye on Gibbins, “I be shure 

W’en pump an’ well ’ave hin cleened ont, we'll ’ave sum fine 


Pur-suasive-like. Then farmer A luk’d sly at farmer B, 

An’ sez, “’e thinks that field ’o his is jest the thing for we:” 
An’ farmer B, ’e giv’t ’im back, jest like two dogs at play, 
“The parish-eye ware sweet,” ’e sed, “on a close o’ farmer A.” 


An’ then thay larfed to bust thare sides. Thay cudn’t hunder. 
stand— 

If we but knew! as farmers du, ’ow rooinus wos land! 

“ Wont land,” sez thay, “as dosn’t pay!” ‘ Wont land that 
all these yeers 

’As brort us nowt,” sez Mister Stout, “but starvin’ an’ hareers!” 


Then lawyer rose: ’twas dark before, ’e made it darker still : 
Ole Nick ain’t darker w’en ’e likes, than lawyers w'en thay will: 
Thay shows yer things as isn’t ’is, an’ them as ’is can’t be, 

’Cos of “ Victoria this or that,” and Hacts w’ich don’t hagree, 


An’ then thay splits a ’air in parts, an’ each wun part in two: 
Thay’re wuss nor Parson by a deel to tell wot not to du: 

As if yer ask’d yer way o’ wun purfessing for to know, 

Hoo tell’d yer each o’ fifty turns by w’ich yer not to go. 


An’ then, thay’re all for them as ’ave, an’ not for us poor 
sinners ; 

An’ saints is thay as hevery day gets regolar thare dinners: 

An’ thay as wants another’s goods is theeves, or close 
adjining— 

Ole Gibbins’ weasully face at this grew habsolutely shining. 

An’ all ware wind. An’ ’e sot down, an’ Gibbins drumm’d the 
tabel, 

An’ all on ’em sed “ Hear, ear, ’ear,” as ’ard as thay ware abel: 

As w’en a ’en ’as laid a hegg, an’ all the ’ens is cluking, 

An’ cock, he crows a purtish bit as if the wurld wos luking. 


An’ still thay torked ;—it cum to this, thare’s wun field in the 
village, 

“The devil’s dustbin,” so we call ’t, unfit for grass or tillage; 

An’ we may ’ave it, Will an’ I, an’ it a mile away; 

A rottin’ nasty lane leeds to ’t, wi’ ruts knee-deep in clay. 


An’ then thay rote it in a buk, an’ Parson sined it hunder; 
An’ Will ’e sed a wurd at last as made ’em all to wunder. 

“ Sit down! ” sez I, an’ w’isper’d, “ think o’ Job an’ ’is relashuns, 
As got ’is own agen, an’ more, an’ hall by ’aving pashuns!” 


Then Parson cums ; sez’e, “ My lads, if both yer two is willin’, 

Yer’ll take my glebe, six hacres good, its cheap at thirty 
shillin’ : 

Yer pay the rates.” 
“Dun, Sar!” 

An’ that’s a true haccount of ’ow our Council ’ere begun, Sur- 


Sez William, “Dan!” An’I, purliter, 


An’ Parson’s bin our frend—as Sal, she ollers sed ’e wad be— 

An’ them as seemed our frends ’as bin no better than thay 
shud be: 

An’ p’raps I’ll take a turn at Church, now Church an’ glebe 
is "andy: 

An’ I don’t know where taturs grow if not in soil that’s sandy. 


Now Will an’ I ’ave ta’en the pledge, an’ meens to take to 
savin’ ; 

That is, I meens: Will taps ’is ’edd: pur-aps ’e thinks ’'m 
ravin : 

But as ’e dos’t, is Will goes by. Sez ’e, ‘Cum ’ere, my sonnie! 
Don’t be a fool as fayther’s bin, but luk yer—Save yer money!” 
B. 





TO THE FREEDMAN. 
FRIEND of the dusky visage, whereupon, 
When all things else have yielded to the light, 
Abides the cleaving shadow of a night 
The darker for the noonday’s fiercer sun : 
Among earth’s kindred nations nearer, none 
Than thine and mine. Thou stoodest in the fight, 
A slave beside a master for whose right 
Thine arm, with his uplifted, lost or won. 


Nay; now the victor vanquished, when the foe 
Exulting in a land of bondage free, 

Flung out the signal, “Smite the smiter!” lo, 
Thou wouldst not; but with new-wed Liberty 

Wentest thy way,—nor yet as glad to go, 
Bat oft in tears that all the world might see. 





manure.” 





Joun B. Tass. 
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BOOKS. 


oe ee 
MR. CHURTON COLLINS’S ESSAYS.* 
Tue closing passage in the essay on the “ Predecessors of 
Shakespeare ” will at once arrest and retain the interest of 
those who are given to speculate upon the curious and preg- 
nant close of our Victorian dramatic age. “Such was the 
condition of the English drama,” Mr. Charton Collins writes, 
after a summary to which we shall further allude,— 

“ When Shakespeare entered upon his career. It had attained, 
as we have seen, a high poiat of poetical and rhetorical excellence 
in the hands of Marlowe and Peele. By Greene it had been 
prought into contact with ordinary life, but with ordinary life in 
its romantic aspects. Lyly had enriched it with wit and fancy. 
The author of Arden of Faversham had divorced it from poetry 
and romance, and taught it to become simply realistic. It 
remained for Shakespeare to combine, and in combining to per- 
fect, all these elements. Nothing can shake the supremacy of 
that mighty genius. Nothing can diminish the immense interval 
which separated him in the maturity of his powers from the most 
gifted of his predecessors and contemporaries. And yet, when 
we reflect on what had been accomplished during the period 
which we have been passing under review, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the extent of his indebtedness to those who 
preceded him. Everything had, as it were, been made ready for 
his advent. The tools with which he was to work had been 
forged; the patterns on which he was to work had been designed ; 
the material on which to work had been prepared.” 

In language so closely analogous to this is referenve now 
frequently made to the present aspect of our dramatic 
literature, that one may almost read into it, with altered 
names, the curious phenomena of our time. The Ibsens and 
the Pineros, so absolutely different in their views and treat- 
ment of stage-work from the playwrights who have gone 
before them, seem rather to pose before us as the heralds and 
the pioneers of something strong and original to come, than 
as themselves having accomplished and crowned the revolu- 
tion. The translations from Ibsen have made him well 
known amongst us, but he is foreign to our ways of life. But 
Pinero, and in their lesser way Mr. Grundy and Mr. Jones, 
produce work which is of its kind both suggestive and new, 
while Mr. Davidson the poet, though amongst the unacted, 
has shown himself the master and originator of a dramatic 
form of his own. A dramatist who could combine the 
advantages and resource of their methods, and weave 
them with a magic of his own, would reveal to us at last 
the coming man, who seems to be so generally anticipated as 
almost to assure us of his approaching advent. What has 
been once, may be again; and the young Shakespeare may be 
watching andamongst us whois to profit by all these strange ex- 
cursions into the vague. If hecomes, let us pray that he may not 
be a Celt; or the Saxon’s last straw is quenched, and his last 
hope gone. But it is curious to reflect how the coming genius 
may be able to wéld a composite whole out of the perplexing 
elementsof discouragement and hope of advanceand of reaction 
which constitute our modern world. He has a strange chance 
before him, which will be aided by what seems to us another 
definite reaction in favour of the drama as against the 
novel. Mr. Henry James is the latest instance of the literary 
man who, with no natural gifts in the dramatic way, cannot 
resist the temptation of which the new emoluments are not 
the smallest part, of turning his talents to the stage. But 
this is going beyond Mr. Collins, though it is the practical 
outcome of the thoughts upon his admirable review of what 
led up to Shakespeare, as convincing in its logical array as 
a marshalling of the precursors of the French Revolution. 
The article first appeared in the form of a review of Mr. 
Symonds’s book upon the subject, published eleven years ago, 
and Mr. Collins expresses a graceful regret for any strictures 
upon his work that may appear severe now that we have lost 
him. But such an expression is unnecessary, as the vital 
points of difference remain the same, embodied as they are 
in the one fact of contrast between the school of Swinburne, 
with its “turbid intemperance of judgment and purely 
sensuous conception of the nature and scope of art,” not 
unaccompanied by certain “characteristic modes of ex- 
pression, his hyperbole, his wild and whirling verbiage, his 
plethora of extravagant and frequently nauseous metaphor ” ; 
and Mr. Collins’s calmer region of thought. For instances 
of Mr. Symonds’s excesses we are referred to his descrip- 
tion of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, as “that divinest 








ditbyramb in praise of sensual beauty in which the poet 
moves in a hyperuranian region, from which he con- 
templates, with eyes of equal admiration, the species of 
terrestrial loveliness.” “An asp, short, ash-coloured, poison- 
fanged, blunt-headed, abrupt in movement, hissing and 
wriggling through the sands of human misery,” would 
not, at sight, be accepted as the description of a play, 
and “the lust for the impossible being injected like a molten 
fluid into all Marlowe’s eminent dramatic personalities,” is 
certainly a violent way of describing Mr. Collins’s own view, 
that Marlowe was not by nature a dramatist. Bat, in truth, 
the opposition between the two views of criticism which rely iv 
the main, one upon language, and the other upon reasoning, 
has always been severely hostile; and the dangers of the one 
are in their way as great as those of the other. One great 
temptation of the reasoner is to whitewash a black sheep, 
literary or historical ; and the three whom in this volume Mr. 
Collins has especially selected for the process are Greene, 
Theobald, and Lord Chesterfield. 

To the charm of Greene’s poetry and gift of story-telling 
we had occasion to allude a few weeks ago, in reference to 
the old charge against Shakespeare of having freely conveyed 
him to his own uses; but apart from his appreciation 
of the poet’s position in that respect, Mr. Collins is 
anxious to defend him against the charge which Greene 
has brought against himself and the life that he lived 
at Cambridge and afterwards. The chief ground of the 
critic's defence is that Greene’s work was singularly free from 
stain, and that ne did far too much work to find time to be 
dissolute. Both pleas are rather inadequate against Greene’s 
own confessions, for which even a morbid state of mind and 
religious mania can hardly account ; but neither their truth nor 
their falsehood avails anything now to affect the position of 
the poet and the dramatist, nor is it therefore possible to feel 
much interest in the discussion. The extent to which his 
graceful and imaginative verse aided in the Shakespearian 
inspiration is a different thing altogether. To whitewash Lord 
Chesterfield isan undertaking of another kind. That great 
man, if the truth be told of him, is really nothing if not 
cynical, and great alone as a kind of domestic Machiavelli. 
Of the influence of fiction upon the popular estimate of 
character many instances are to be found; but we cannot 
agree with Mr. Collins in thinking that Barnaby Rudge had 
anything to do with making his lordship odious, or, indeed, 
that any but the mildest percentage of Dickens’s readers 
connect Lord Chesterfield and Sir John Chester in any 
appreciable way. We are much more inclined to resent the 
essayist’s attack upon “the unspeakable vulgarity and 
absurdity of Dickens’s caricature and travesty,” than we 
are to accept his pleas for Chesterfield’s morality. They are, 
of course, based upon the publication of the new edition of 
the letters by the late Lord Carnarvon, with such new lights 
upon the letter-writer’s character as the papers issued for the 
first time, may throw. But somehow it all comes to usas special 
pleading, leaving Lord Chesterfield very much where he was 
in his refined depravity, and by no means to be compared to 
Polonius as a father giving advice to a son. To describe 
Lord Chesterfield in rhetorical epithets of the Swinburnian 
school would be in some sense to turn Mr. Collins’s argu- 
ments against himself; and some of the very characteristics 
of that school which incense him would incense its members 
against Lord Chesterfield. If that nobleman was not the 
man he is proverbially believed to be, he seems to lose his 
raison d’étre. If his self-revelations are more involuntary 
than Greene’s, they are probably the more trustworthy. 


To turn to Theobald is to tread on different ground. 41 
the “ Porson of Shakespeare,” the name which Mr. Collins 
gives him, be perhaps a little ambitious, here, at all events, 
there is a good lance to break. The men whom Pope singled 
out for his abuse start with a presumption in their favour, for 
the keenness of his shafts was almost in inverse proportion 
to their objects’ deserving. We do not agree with Mr. 
Collins that those stinging couplets have destroyed their 
victims in the world’s opinion. His satire literally blasts, he 
says, the characters which it has touched, and he instances 
Colley Cibber as “the author of one of the most delight- 
ful autobiographies ever written, and a comedy which is 
in its way a masterpiece,” but with a memory impotent 
against it. Now, we question this altogether. Much as 
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if the receipts of his comedy were a penny the worse 
for it, and to the student of dramatic history the figure 
of Cibber remains quite characteristic and untouched, save, 
perhaps, by a mild wonder that Pope should have aimed so 
very wide. All the Popes in the universe can make nobody 
vote him dull. And as for Addison? Mr. Collins wisely, but 
rather weakly, passes him over without comment, for the 
most lachrymose student amongst us will not now weep one 
tear because “ Atticus was he,” but calmly conclude that he was 
not. Theobald was a capital Shakespearian and a ripe scholar 
in Greek as well as English, as Mr. Collins shows. But, of 
course, no pure scholar and commentator can attain to the 
standard of an original worker like Cibber or Addison, be- 
cause their reputation depends on what they did themselves, 
not on their remarks on what others did. So Theobald has 
suffered from Pope’s enmity more than his fellows did; but 
he has suffered also in common with the vast number of 
scholiasts who have not been able to resist the fascination 
of tampering with the Shakespearian text, though we cannot 
be too often reminded, as Mr. Collins again reminds us, that 
but for commentators and editors no play of Shakespeare’s 
would ever have come down to us at all. In his magnificent 
carelessness of reputation as of chronology and nomenclature, 
the poet who was ready to call a masterpiece of wit and poetry 
Twelfth Night or As You Like It, or anything anybody sug- 
gested, to christen an Illyrian Sir Andrew Aguecheek, to send 
Bohemia to the seaside, and to engage Giulio Romano to execute 
a statue of a lady acquitted by the oracle of Delphi—took no 
trouble whatever with his manuscripts after he had once given 
them to the prompter. They became the prompter’s business 
then, not his. So the Shakespearian text as we know it has 
been constructed, fortunately with the vast body of it safe 
beyond cavil, out of a quantity of guesses more or less 
lucky, which nevertheless can be but guesses. As to what 
Mr. Collins says of Theobald’s, some will agree in one place, 
and some in another, and some not at all. We do not our- 
selves, for instance, particularly appreciate the famous guess 
about Falstaff’s “ babbling of green fields ” on his death-bed. 
It is not like Falstaff, and it is very unlike Mrs. Quickly. We 
are more inclined to think that a much more prosaic guess, 
made, we forget by whom, that “his nose was as sharp as a 
pen on a table of green frieze,” suggests much more of 
probability, while we can be pretty sure that Shakespeare 
himself wrote neither. We fully agree with Mr. Collins that 
some of Theobald’s emendations are of striking merit, though 
his remark that Lear’s fantasies are those of real madness, 
and Edgar’s only assumed, which meets with Mr. Collins’s 
approval, strikes us as more obvious than profound. What 
else could anybody say? And the happiest of Theobald’s 
guesses are really not happier than were some of those of poor 
Collier, which had in their favour the most remarkable of 
internal evidence, though they were dismissed with con- 
tumely as clumsy forgeries. But the Theobald paper is well 
worth reading, and the comparison with Porson is scholarly and 
suggestive, while the perpetual interest in literary war lends 
attractiveness to the part about Warburton, and the calm use 
he made of Theobald’s work and name under Pope’s protecting 
egis. A paper on Menander, and a biographic sketch of 
Dryden, complete the contents of a various volume, full of 
ripe scholarship and attainment, and suggesting at every point 
all desirable opportunities for difference and controversy. 





THE CHRONICLES OF FROISSART.* 


THE thanks of the reading public are due to Messrs. 
Macmillan for providing them with a cheap, handy, and 
readable edition of The Chronicles of Froissart. In the 
volume before us we get the essential part of Froissart. It 
is true that a large amount of matter has been left out for 
reasons of space, but since a summary is provided of the sup- 
pressed chapters, and since the general reader would have 
skipped largely in any case, we see no reason to complain. 
We yield to no man in our delight in Froissart, but since we 
could not have had him in the Globe Edition if we insisted on 
him whole, we are very glad to have so large a slice. Half 
the Chronicles (and in reality we get more) is better than no 





* (1.) The Chronicles of Froissart. Translated by John Bourchier, Lord Berners. 
Edited by G. C. Macaulay. Globe Edition, London: Macmillan and Oo. 1895. 
——(2.) Passages jrom Froissart. With an Introduction by Frank T. Marzials, 
London: Walter Scott.—-(3.) Langland’s Vision of Piers the Plowman. An 
Eoglish Poem of the Fourteenth Century done into Modern Prose, with an 
Introduction, by Kate M. Warren London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 








Froissart. The editing of the present edition is well done, 
and we have no complaint to make except that the print ig 
too small. But even that is not a fair complaint, because if 
it had been bigger we should have had still less of our knightly 
author. Those who cannot afford either time or money for 
so big a book as the Globe Edition will find in the Scott 
Library Passages from Froissart a pleasant glimpse into the 
Chronicles. The work of selection is well done, and the 
introduction is excellent. It is a pity, however, that Mr. 
Marzials has relied upon Jones’s translation instead of that 
of Lord Berners. 


There are four good reasons why Englishmen should read 
Froissart’s book. In the first place, it furnishes the most 
authentic account of our early military exploits by sea and 
land, and tells the tale of the Black Prince and of the knights 
who followed him to war. Next, it gives an unrivalled picture 
of the fourteenth century,—that strange epoch in which the 
Middle Age became overblown and decayed, and the ground was 
prepared for the Renaissance and the Reformation. Thirdly, 
it is one of the most readable and entertaining books ever 
written, being full of stirring adventures, strange legends, 
and quaint and picturesque reflections, and over all the clash 
of arms and the shoutings and war-cries from the press of 
knights, Lastly, it shows us the ideal of chivalry applied to 
real life, and lets us see in some ways how hollow and unmean- 
ing, and yet in others how ennobling, was the code of honour 
and humanity which the knight professed when he bathed and 
watched and donned the gilt spur and received the three 
blows of the sword upon his shoulder. But alas! on this 
count it must be admitted that the knightly ideal, though not 
altogether a sham, had little effect to save the age from 
depravity and degeneracy. In truth, besides being cruel and 
false, it was “a lubrique and adulterous age.” Tennyson said 
well when he spoke of the legend of the Morte Darthur being 
“touched by the adulterous finger of the time.” Everywhere 
the trail of treason in hearth and home is upon the age. 
Other epochs have been barbarously licentious or cynically 
indifferent about this vice. It was reserved for the so-called 
age of chivalry to treat it as a virtue, to surround it with the 
sense of poetry and romance,—to keep for adultery alone the 
name and the emotion of love. This love was the soft and 
entrancing passion which justified faithlessness in a wife and 
treachery in a friend,—nay, which made those acts sublime, 
and called for the sympathy of all feeling hearts. 


But though Froissart is here and there touched, like the 
Morte Darthur, by the adulterous finger, his stories of war 
and adventure are usually clean enough. It is difficult to 
know what to quote to illustrate the charm of his narrative. 
The account of Crecy and of the King on the Windmill Hill 
is too well known. Instead, here is the first account of an 
English naval victory,—the sea-fight at Sluys :— 


“This was on Midsummer-even in the year of our Lord 
MCCCXL., all the English fleet was departed out of the river of 
Thames and took the way to Sluys. And the same time between 
Blankenberghe and Sluys on the sea was sir Hugh Quieret, sir 
Peter Behuchet and Barbevaire, and more than sixscore great 
vessels, beside other ; and they were of Normans, bidaus, Genoways 
and Picards about the number of forty thousand : there they were 
laid by the French king to defend the king of England’s passage. 
The king of England and his came sailing til he came before 
Sluys: and when he saw so great a number of ships that their 
masts seemed to be like a great wood...... Then the king set 
all his ships in order, the greatest before, well furnished with 
archers, and ever between two ships of archers he had one ship 
with men of arms; and then he made another battle to lie aloof, 
with archers, to comfort ever them that were most weary, if need 
were. And there were a great number of countesses, ladies, 
knights’ wives and other damosels, that were going to see the 
queen at Gaunt: these ladies the king caused to be well kept 
with three hundred men of arms and five hundred archers. When 
the king and his marshals had ordered his battles, he drew up the 
sails and came with a quarter wind to have the vantage of the 
sun, and so at last they turned a little to get the wind at will. 
And when the Normans saw them recule back, they had marvel 
why they did so, and some said, ‘ They think themselves not meet 
to meddle with us, wherefore they will go back.’ They saw well 
how the king of England was there personally, by reason of his 
banners. Then they did apparel their fleet in order, for they were 
sage and good men of war on the sea, and did set the ‘ Christofer,’ 
the which they had won the year before, to be foremost, with 
many trumpets and instruments, and so set on their enemies. 
There began a sore battle on both parts: archers and cross-bows 
began to shoot, and men of arms approached and fought hand to 
hand: and the better to come together they had great hooks and 
grappers of iron, to cast out of one ship into another, and so tied 
them fast together. There were many deeds of arms done, taking 
and rescuing again, and at last the great ‘Christofer’ was first 
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won by the Englishmen, and all that were within it taken or 
slain. Then there was great noise and cry, and the Englishmen 
approached and fortified the ‘Christofer’ with archers, and made 
tn to pass on before to fight with the Genoways. This battle 
was right fierce and terrible ; for the battles on the sea are more 
dangerous and fiercer than the battles by land : for on the sea there 
is no reculing nor fleeing; there is no remedy but to fight and to 
abide fortune, and every man to shew his prowess. Of a truth 
sir Hugh Quieret, and sir Behuchet and Barbevaire were right 
rood and expert men of war. This battle endured from the 
morning till it was noon, and the Englishmen endured much 
pain, for their enemies were four against one, and all good men 
on the sea. There the king of England was a noble knight of 
his own hand; he was in the flower of his yongth: in like wise 
so was the earl of Derby, Pembroke, Hereford, Huntingdon, 
Northampton and Gloucester, sir Raynold Cobham, sir Richard 
Stafford, the lord Percy, sir Walter of Manny, sir Henry of 
Flanders, sir John Beauchamp, the lord Felton, the lord 
Bradestan, sir [John] Chandos, the lord Delaware, the lord of 
Multon, sir Robert d’Artois called earl of Richmond, and divers 
other lords and knights, who bare themselves so valiantly with 
some succours that they had of Bruges and of the country there- 
about, that they obtained the victory; so that the Frenchmen, 
Normans and other were discomfited, slain and drowned; there 
was not one that scaped, but all were slain. When this victory 
was achieved, the king all that night abode in his ship before 
Sluys, with great noise of trumpets and other instruments.” 
There is the real Homeric note of battle in this,—the masts 
of the enemy’s fleet like a wood—the interpolated reflection 
on the unpleasant thoroughness of sea-fights ; and lastly, the 
King abiding all the night of victory in his ship “with great 
noise of trumpets.” 

This is the most characteristic and commonest form of 
Froissart’s narration. As a contrast, we will set forth the 
little-known episode of the four Irish Kings. Froissart was a 
born interviewer, and when he sat next a strange knight at 
dinner he always got from him as many strange tales as he 
could, and promptly entered them in hischronicle. One of the 
best stories obtained in this way was the story of Sir Henry 
Christead. This knight, while in Ireland, and because he knew 
Irish, had entrusted to his safe keeping four Irish Kings, 
“to the intent,” as he said, “that I should learn them to use 
themselves according to tie usage of England.” It was an 
up-hill task. As Sir Henry Christead pathetically remarked, 
“The honour is great, but the profit is but little, for though 
they be Kings, yet no man can devise nor speak of ruder 
personages.” The great difficulty was to get them to wear 
breeches and to let themselves be made knights. In neither 
case would their patriotic feelings, like those of Mr. William 
O’Brien, allow them to be readily acquiescent. Here is Sir 
Henry’s own account of his difficulties :— 

“Much pain I had to make them to speak anything in fair 
manner: somewhat I altered them, but not much; for in many 
cases they drew to their natural rudeness. The king my sovereign 
lord’s intent was, that in manner, countenance and apparel of 
clothing they should use according to the manner of England, for 
the king thought to make them all four knights. They had a fair 
house to lodge in in Dublin, and I was charged to abide still with 
them and not to depart, and so two or three days I suffered them 
to do as they list and said nothing to them, but followed their 
own appetites: they would sit at the table and make countenance 
nother good nor fair; then I thought I should cause them to 
change that manner. They would cause their minstrels, their 
servants and varlets to sit with them and to eat in their own dish 
and to drink of their cups, and they shewed me that the usage of 
their country was good, for they said in all things (except their 
beds) they were and lived as common. So the fourth day I 
ordained other tables to be covered in the hall after the usage of 
England, andI made these four kings to sit at the high table, 
and their minstrels at another board, and their servants and 
varlets at another beneath them, whereof by seeming they were 
displeased and beheld each other and would not eat, and said 
how I would take them from their good usage, wherein they had 
been nourished. Then! answered them, smiling to appease them, 
that it was not honourable for their estates to do as they did 
before and that they must leave it and use the custom of 
England, and that it was the king’s pleasure they should so do, 
and how he was charged so to order them. When they heard 
that, they suffered it, because they had put themselves under the 
obeisance of the king of England, and persevered in the same as 
long as I was with them. Yet they had one use, which I knew 
well was used in their country, and that was they did wear no 
breeches. I caused breeches of linen cloth to be made for them. 
While I was with them, I caused them to leave many rude 
things, as well in clothing as in other causes. Much adoI had at 
the first to cause them to wear gowns of silk furred with minever 
and gray, for before these kings thought themselves well appa- 
relled when they had on a mantle. They rode always without 
saddles and stirrups, and with great pain I made them to ride 
after our usage.” 


Poor, simple old Kings, accustomed to sit at meat not only 
breechless and clothed in nothing but a mantle, but in 
company with their poets and retainers, and now barried 
past bearing by this fussy, tiresome English Court martinet, 








with his ridiculous rules and etiquettes. No wonder they 
made “countenance nother good nor fair” when they were 
forced to live under such ridiculous restraint. 

We would gladly quote a dozen more passages from 
Froissart had we space, and especially two. The first is the 
account of the spirit Orthon, and of how like the true 
Poltergeist he was; he struck great strokes at the chamber- 
door till the lady of the castle was sore afraid, and “all the 
vessells in the kitchen were overturned.” It is an excellent 
spiritualistic story, and deserves to have the bull’s-eye which 
Mr. Lang keeps for the purpose, turned upon it. But for all 
its quaintness, it is a very creepy story, and we do not wonder 
that for the first two or three times when Orthon appeared, 
“the lady, the knight’s wife, would hide herself under the 
clothes.” 

But even better than Orthon is the account of Richard II. 
and his deposition. Of these events, Froissart was an eye- 
witness. He writes of them with marvellous spirit and 
brightness. We see “the Earl [of Lancaster] come riding to 
the Castle-gate ;” we hear the gates close on him as he boldly 
enters with only twelve companions. Nor is the sense of tears 
in mortal things absent from Froissart’s book. When he tells 
how Richard was deserted even by his greyhound, we cannot 
choose but pity the weak and unworthy King :— 

“ And as it was informed me, king Richard had a greyhound 
called Math, who always waited upon the king and would know 
no man else; for whensoever the king did ride, he that kept the 
greyhound did let him loose and he would straight run to the 
king and fawn upon him and leap with his fore feet upon the 
king’s shoulders, And as the king and the earl of Derby talked 
together in the court, the greyhound, who was wont to leap upon 
the king, left the king and came to the earl of Derby, duke of 
Lancaster, and made to him the same friendly countenance and 
cheer as he was wont to do to the king. The duke, who knew not 
the greyhound, demanded of the king what the greyhound would 
do. ‘Cousin,’ quoth the king, ‘it is a great good token to you 
and an evil sign to me. —‘ Sir, how know you that?’ quoth the 
duke.—‘ I know it well, quoth the king,‘the greyhound maketh 
you cheer this day as king of England, as ye shall be, and I shall 
be deposed. The greyhound hath this knowledge naturally : 
therefore take him to you; he will follow you and forsake me.’ 
The duke understood well those words and cherished the grey- 
hound, who would never after follow king Richard, but followed 
the duke of Lancaster. So every man leapt a-horseback and 
departed from the castle of Flint and entered into the fields.” 
But we can find space for no more Froissart. Yet before we 
leave this typical man of letters of the close of the Middle 
Ages, it is well to note one point and to ask one question. 
No one can read both the Chronicles and the Morte Darthur, 
and not note the extraordinary resemblance in tone and spirit 
which inspires one and the other. Was the world the actual 
romance which Froissart represents it, or was Froissart so 
deeply steeped in the romances that he imported their spirit 
into history? We suspect that a little of both is true. The 
romances were to some extent a product of the age; but 
they reacted on the men of letters, and made the Chroniclers 
picture the world far more romantic than it really was. 
Again, it must be remembered that every one, from the 
Black Prince downwards, except the Irish Kings, with 
their bare legs and insufficient mantles, was trying to act 
as if he were a character in a romance. Hence, to draw 
them as they were was to make history read like romance. 
But, alas! beside the glitter and “the fine sparkle of love” 
that gleams from the lady’s eyes upon her lover, beside 
the chivalry, the prowess, and the courtesy, beside the 
gorgeous state and “the long coats with strait sleeves 
furred with miniver like prelates,” was a sad, cruel, hunger- 
ing, thirsting world,—a world half-mad with misery and 
wrong. Remember that the age of chivalry was the age of 
the Jacquerie,—the age of Piers Plowman. Let any one 
who wants to see the other side of the shield presented by 
Froissart, read that wonderful poem, a new version of which 
is just published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Yet must we not 
therefore altogether condemn the fourteenth century. If it 
did not act up to it, it at least formulated the ideal of 
chivalry, the ideal from which has sprung that of the gentle- 
man,—an ideal so high that it was with no irreverence that 
the Elizabethan dramatist could describe our Lord himself 
as “the first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 

A POSSIBLE SATIRIST.* 
Tr is curious how ideas seem to be in the air at a given 
time, appearing (like the influenza) in numerous places 
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simultaneously, and with no traceable connection. The 
Curse of Intellect is a prose satire, which appeared so 
shortly after Mr. Balfour’s book that, though it may possibly 
have been composed under the influence of his ideas, its plan 
can hardly have been suggested by his theories. Whether 
there exists a connection or not, there is certainly a corre- 
spondence; Mr. Balfour impugns the authority of reason; 
Mr. “ Machiavelli Colin Clout ” writes a satire, as fantastic as 
his pseudonym, to show that the attribute of intellect is a curse, 
not a blessing ; blessed, innocent instinct is denied to man, and 
he is ordered to rub along with thievish, rascally intelligence. 
The idea is as old as the Book of Genesis perhaps, and its 
presentment, though singular, is not novel. A monkey is 
the principal character,—a monkey in whom, by a course 
apparently of hypnotism, helped out with the whip, reason 
has been developed, and who grows into a rational being 
conscious that he is no longer a monkey but remembering 
distinctly what monkeys were; and from this “new stand- 
point” deliberately rating man lower than the apes. The 
idea is not entirely novel, as we have said. Peacock in 
Melincourt knighted a monkey; and Sir Oran Haut-ton is 
the only amusing person in a dull book. Peacock took his 
hint from an earlier writer,—a Darwinian before Darwin. 
Lord Monboddo, in his Origin and Progress of Language 
and Ancient Metaphysics advanced, a century ago, notions 
which then seemed ludicrous, but to-day sound familiar 
enough. He had a special weakness for the orang-outang, 
who, he maintained, was one of ourselves, a class of the 
human race, differing from us only as dumb persons do. 
Sir Oran, in Melincourt, plays the flute, drinks toasts with 
great decorum, rescues distressed damsels, and is returned 
as junior member for the borough of One-vote by the “ dual 
unity,” Mr. Christopher Corporate. The latter episode is 
perbaps the farthest reach of Peacock’s very cheerful satire; 
Sir Oran is, indeed, a most amiable person. The animal 
in The Curse of Intellect has no class; he is merely 
described as the Beast, or Power’s Beast, after the 
mame of his trainer; and a grim, ill-tempered, dis- 
agreeable Beast he is. None the less, his creator must 
have been acquainted with Peacock’s book; here is a coinci- 
dence that looks like proof. There is a villain in both 
works—a coincidence, but not perhaps conclusive; the 
villain is in both cases a lord (this is less a matter of course 
than it used to be, but still nothing remarkable). However, 
Peacock’s villain is called Sir Anophel Achthar, which is 
undeniably a curious name; the second villain is Lord Dase. 
Now Lord Dase has for reasons to be despatched ; and when 
the Beast pronounces his doom, Power’s face lights up, and 
he murmurs, “ A cumberer of the earth; perhaps a sacrifice.” 
This remark is not explained by anything that precedes or 
follows it; but the Greek for a “cumberer of the earth” is 
avaderoy c&ybos cpovpas, Of which phrase Anophel Achthar is 
a kind of abridgment. 


Possibly the writer designed obscurely to indicate his debt 
to Peacock. The connection between the two, however, is 
more curious than important. What is valuable in The Curse 
of Intellect is entirely original, and the plan adds very little to 
the interest of the book. It has three parts. In the first, Mr. 
‘*Colin Clout” relates how he knew Reuben Power at Cam- 
bridge, and what an uncanny sort of man he was; how, thirty 
years later, he met Power at the opera accompanied by a large 
ape dressed as a man, and conversing like one; and subse- 
quently, how Power and Power’s Beast took a house and 
entertained all London, and what the world said of them. It 
is here that the satire comes in. Then Lord Dase was killed, 
and there was a mystery; to unravel it, the Beast takes 
up the story. In his narrative the satire grows explicit 
and argumentative; it passes from the ironic method to the 
declamatory. The Beast describes the happy, innocent life he 
lived as an ape in the forest before he was cursed with reason ; 
he rails on human intellect in set terms; “in good set terms, 
and yet,”—a hairy ape. “Incredulus odi,” says the reader ; 
the author has not the gift of those minute touches, the petty 
details introduced, as it were, by a side-wind and corrobo- 
rating each other, which made a Bishop declare that “there 
were some things in Gulliver he could not believe.” Open 
at Brobdingnag; Gulliver is caught in a hail-shower and 
nearly destroyed; “however, I made a shift to crawl on 
all fours and shelter myself by lying flat on my face on 
the leeside of a border of lemon thyine.”” When the Beast 








writes in his own person, it is simply the misanthropic 
railings of a man; we do not feel the “ new standpoint ” that 
Power devoted his life (and soul, the book hints) to obtain, 
Let the Beast be as intellectual as he liked, Swift would have 
put on him somehow the mark of the Beast. As regards its 
main idea, then, we count the book a failure. There is force, 
no doubt, in the picture of Power, the man who deified in. 
tellect and, passing beyond lawful bounds in his search for 
knowledge, found himself, like a new Frankenstein, the 
creator of a monster that he could not control; there is a 
haunting force in the presentment of the Beast so long as he 
isa persona muta (for by an intolerable fiction he can con. 
verse with Power only, though he reads and writes French, 
English, what you will); but the true pith of the book is in 
its satire upon society viewed in contrast with a monkey. 

Sometimes the sketch is overcharged; Shelley Chullaby, 
the poet, is scarcely more up to date in a modern drawing. 
roo than Mr. Snodgrass would be; but Lady Champernowne, 
the fashionable mother, isa triumph. There is high comedy 
in the scene where she has broken upon her, first the death 
of Lord Dase, to whom her daughter was engaged, then the 
daughter's elopement with an ineligible painter, and in which 
she contrives to emerge from each shock in a posture of 
social propriety. And here is a passage with the genuine 
ring of satire; the crack of the whip is all the clearer because 
the ironic comment is unspoken :— 

“©T was there,’ broke in Ada Kerne; ‘you all were abusing the 

Beast horribly. Miss Kitty was disgusted. ‘ Why do you enter 
his house, then ?” she said. “It is cowardly and mean to abuse 
behind his back him you have used as a host.” ‘And then—you 
remember, Lady Champernowne ?—I took Kitty from the room.’ 
—‘Soyoudid. And I never thanked you! Thank you so much, 
dear Miss Kerne. Did you teil the Beast? Someone did. He 
was so touched. He sent dear Kitty a most handsome present, 
a diamond-necklet worth ten thousand pounds,—I had it valued. 
Was it not princely gratitude ?’—‘ Rich fellow,’ said Storace ; 
‘regular Rothschild. Amusin’, his making a present.’—‘ Oh,’ 
interposed Lady Champernowne, ‘I never allow Kitty to 
receive presents, never. But in this case—a monkey you see, and 
not an ordinary monkey —~’—‘ Never swings by his tail,’ said 
Miss Kerne.—‘ Never. Indeed, except his valet, no one can know 
he has a tail. Mr. Simperleep says his dress-coat is a dream.’ ” 
“ Except his valet” is an inspiration. Goon and prosper, Mr. 
* Colin Clout,” we want a satirist. "With modern theosophies, 
modern divorce cases, and especially modern charity-bazaars, 
surely difficile es! satiram non scribere,—it is hard to miss being 
a satirist. Why, Mr. Jabez Balfour, happy in Argentina, with 
a grateful country spending large sums to recover him for the 
special benefit of British lawyers, ought to furnish out a very 
sufficient volume. Still, the difficulty would seem to be the 
other way. Mr. George Meredith writes satire, but in a 
fashion so cryptic that the satirised do not always feel the 
whip; Mr. Kipling wields a potent lash, but romance cannot 
spare him; and among the poets satire has little vogue. Mr. 
“Colin Clout” has the root of the matter in him; he is a 
born satirist ; but he needs, in the first place, to make himself 
a writer. The sentimental strand in his fabric is poor stuff; 
and his book, starting with the Darwinian assumption that 
the difference between monkey and man is only in degree of 
development, has no business with the fancy that by 
developing a soul in a monkey a man forfeits his own. 





MR. SAINTSBURY’S “ CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS.”* 
Ir is an open question whether it is better to trust to the 
vanity that prompts us to say “ First impressions are best,” 
or to trust to the old proverb that teaches us “Second 
thoughts are best.” In mentally judging strangers, we 
generally rely on an instinct that supplies a kind of divine 
insight, we are attracted or repelled, as we say, at first sight. 
Sometimes we lose that impression; we see below the surface 
and find hidden treasures that delight us, or perhaps depths 
that alarm; after a period of revolt against those first im- 
pressions, we go through the curious experience of disillusion, 
we return to our first ideas, they were instinctive, they were 
right. But, after all, faces and expressions are but masks, 
and it is only from bitter experience that we learn to read 
characters rightly. With literature it is different. We read 
omnivorously, comprehensively, and by so doing we form a 
taste, we learn to discriminate between good and bad, and to 
appreciate form and style. Very youthful impressions of 
books, in most cases, are hardly to be trusted. We like, as we 





* Corrected Impressions. By George Saintsbu y. Loi.dou; W. Heinemann. 
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say, a story; we are carried away by novel adventures or 
thrilling romances; but we do not know good and evil 
till later, till we too have eaten of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. Mr. Saintsbury’s early impressions are the usual 
impressions of the youthful reader. He was carried off his 
feet by the wild torrent of Mr. Swinburne’s verse, and in his 
maturer years he writes, as his deliberate conviction, that he 
does not think that “ Mr. Swinburne has ever written a single 
piece of verse that can be called bad, or that does not possess 
qualities of poetry which before his day would have sufficed 
to give any man high poetical rank.” He read and disliked 
Vanity Fair before he was seventeen, and maintains that he 
does “not think that any boy—at least any boy who is 
genuine, and has not prematurely learnt to feign liking for 
what he thinks he ought to like—can really enjoy Vanity Fair,” 
and we should say that, in spite of protestations to the con- 
trary, Mr. Saintsbury has never fully appreciated Thackeray, 
from his criticisms on the characters of Amelia, Dobbin, and 
George Osborne, and his finding Colonel Newcome “silly.” 
The present writer read Pendennis and The Newcomes and 
Vanity Fair at even an earlier age, and has never swerved 
from real appreciation and affection for all three. We do not 
think that Thackeray or George Eliot will really lose much 
of the reputation they undoubtedly enjoy, because Mr. 
Saintsbury says that Thackeray is getting antiquated, and 
of George Eliot, that “for some years past, George Eliot, 
though she may still be read, has more or less passed out of 
contemporary critical appreciation.” It is perhaps much for 
a latter-day critic to allow that Silas Marner “has qualities 
of greatness, though the narrative and characters are slight 
for a book ;” and that Adam Bede, with many qualifications, 
is ‘‘extremely clever,” though we note that Middlemarch is 
passed by without mention. 


It is in the chapters on Matthew Arnold as critic and poet 
that Mr. Saintsbury delivers his critical soul with most satis- 
faction. “I can lay claim,” he says, “to having seen the 
birth of his [Matthew Arnold’s] popularity, and its whole 
career till his death, the stationary state which preceded and 
succeeded that death, and something like a commencement 
of the usual depreciation and spoliation which so surely 
follows.” Mr. Saintsbury adds his share of depreciation 
and joins the “mockers” in a little cheap satire at the 
expense of the “Apostle of Sweetness and Light,” with a 
passing reference to “‘ misleading and snip-snap phrases about 
‘criticism of life,’ ‘lucidity,’ ‘grand style,’ and what not.” 
He warns us to be careful about either imitating Mr. Arnold 
as a critic or believing in his criticisms. Apparently, the 
sole merits he allows Mr. Arnold to retain are literary style 
(though even this is qualified by “unbelievable faults of 
taste,” and “ gaudy tricks of mannerism ”), and the stimulus 
he gave to literary study. No one would now give Matthew 
Arnold much credit for being a political prophet or a great 
theological teacher. His theories on religion would no 
doubt be classed by the author of Social Evolution among 
the onslaughts that are “almost unconsciously recognised 
as belonging to a phase of thought beyond which the 
present generation feels itself, in some way, to have moved.” 
Most of his political forecasts have proved fallacious, 
as, for instance, his insistence that the middle-class, the 
“great Philistine community,” tends, and must tend, to 
go with the Liberal party, or, as we should now say, the 
Gladstonian party; but at least the office of criticism was in 
his eyes “a disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate 
the best that is known and thought in the world,” and it is 
precisely as a critic that Mr. Saintsbury most fails to 
appreciate him. He says:—“ Mr. Arnold, then, as a critic 
seemed to me at first, and has always seemed to me, flawed 
with these very faults of freak and crotchet against which he 
was never tired of protesting, and, though a very useful 
alterative, stimulant, and check, not a good model, and a 
still worse oracle. I should say of him, and I think I 
have always recked my own rede from 1865 to the 
present day in this respect, ‘admire, enjoy, and be 
thankful for Mr. Arnold as a critic; but be careful about 
imitating him, and never obey him without examination.’ ” 
Mr. Saintsbury’s condemnation of Matthew Arnold as a 
guide in matters of criticism reminds us a little of Mr. 
Bumble’s condemnation of the law,—“If the law supposes 
that,” said Mr. Bumble, squeezing his hat emphatically in 
both hands, “the law is a hass,—a hidiot.” It istrue that Mr. 





Arnold did not fully appreciate the poetry of Shelley, that 
“ beautiful and ineffectual angel” (this definition of the poet 
is less pithily expressive than Lamb’s definition of Coleridge 
as “an archangel,—a little damaged ”); it almost seems as if 
his senses saw and felt the magic, the colour, the radiance of 
Shelley’s genius, while his sober judgment weighed the man, 
and finding him wanting in moral balance, could not 
reconcile the genius with the man. There was something of 
the schoolmuster in Arnold’s judgments of poets; but his 
want of sympathy with Shelley, and perhaps with Coleridge. 
excepted, there is surely little reason to warn “‘ newcomers” 
against accepting his criticisms of Milton, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Keats, Burns, and Gray. Mr. Saintsbury gives 
very qualified praise to Matthew Arnold’s own poetry, 
though he occasionally contradicts himself by apologising for 
believing the “Scholar Gipsy” to be nearly faultless, by 
owning the Shakespeare sonnet to be truly magnificent, 
that the “ Requiescat” is “one of the great lyrical dirges of 
English” (whatever that sentence may mean), and that the 
man who wrote the “ Forsaken Merman” was a poet sans 
phrase. He is anxious to impress on the literary neophyte 
that Arnold’s poetry is not all on this level of excellence. 
“ Everywhere we find [these] strange ups and downs;—now 
rhymes almost descending to the cockney level of Mrs, 
Browning at her unintelligible worst, now curious little 
pedantries of expression, now things that show that the poet’s 
craftsmanship altogether fails him, now affectations and 
imitations of every sort and kind. And hard by we shall 
find nobilities of thought and phrase that could only be the 
work of a poet, and almost a very great poet.” It is odd that 
Matthew Arnold said much the same of Wordsworth in his 
Essays on Criticism. “In his seven volumes the pieces of 
high merit are mingled with a mass of pieces very inferior to 
them; so inferior to them that it seems wonderful how the 
same poet should have produced both.” And yet if we 
analyse and compare Matthew Arnold’s small heap with 
Wordsworth’s large mass of compositions, we shall find 
far less refuse comparatively in the former than in the 
latter. 

Mr. Saintsbury calls the lines beginning “Strew on her 
roses, roses,” a great lyrical dirge, but to our mind the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Youth and Calm,” strikes even a deeper note, and 
conveys a greater sense of the irrevocable calm of death, its 
pathos as well as its sublimity :— 


“?Tis death! and peace, indeed, is here, 
And ease from shame and rest from fear. 
There’s nothing can dismarble now 
The smoothness of that limpid brow. 
But is a calm like this in truth, 

The crowning end of life and youth, 
And when this boon rewards the dead 
Are all debts paid, has all been said ? 
And is the heart of youth so light, 

Its step so firm, its eyes so bright, 
Because on its hot brow there blows 

A wind of promise and repose 

From the far grave, to which it goes ; 
Recause it hath the hope to come, 

One day, to harbour in the tomb ? 

Ah no, the bliss youth dreams is one 
For daylight, for the cheerful sun, 

For feeling nerves and living breath— 
Youth dreams a bliss on this side death. 
It dreams a rest, if not more deep, 
More grateful than this marble sleep ; 
It hears a voice within it tell : 

Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well. 
’Tis all perhaps which man acquires, 
But ’tis not what our youth desires.” 


We have not left space to mention the other chapters in ..«r. 
Saintsbury’s book ; we gather that he still admires Tennyson, 
and that it is in ‘‘ the combination of the faculty of poetical 
music with that of poetical picture-drawing that the special 
virtue of Tennyson lies,” and that he apologises to the new- 
comer for being such a fogey and fossil as to keep his early 
admiration for Carlyle almost intact. It may be the fashion 
to depreciate the great poets and prose-writers of the past 
generation or two; but if we ask what we are to admire in 
their place, we receive very inadequate answers, and true 
literary critics are so rare that we regret all the more Mr. 
Saintsbury’s remarks on Matthew Arnold, and would turn on 
him his own words,—“ Be careful about imitating him. and 
never obey him without examination.” 
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ALBERT MOORE.* 


Mg. Batpery has produced the book about Albert Moore and 
his work which could at the moment be most usefally put 
together. He is a pupil and admiring disciple of the artist 
who died so recently; it was therefore a labour of love to 
him to collect the facts of his master’s artistic life, and to 
describe in the order of their production all his important 
works. The life was quiet and uneventful. A friendship with 
Nesfield, the well-known architect, who had a good deal to 
do with the reversion to picturesque domestic architecture, 
appears from the record to have been one of the most im- 
portant outside circumstances that went to determine Moore’s 
activity; for it led to his employment on the decoration of 
buildings, and this no doubt strengthened his bent for an 
abstract kind of painting. For the rest, the life was strenuous, 
full of honourable and single-minded effort, undistracted by 
low ambitions, undegraded by concession to standards not 
the artist’s own, and courageous in the face of suffering 
and imminent death. So particular a description of his work 
would have been tedious to any one but an enthusiast, and 
does not of course make good reading. No catalogue of 
arrangements of figures and schemes of colour could be 
that. But it settles once for all the chronology of the 
paintings, and any one will be able to fix from these pages 
the date and order of important works. All this part might 
perhaps with advantage have been reduced to a shorter 
and more formal shape; but there is no great harm in the 
longer. It is so amply illustrated with process-blocks and 
photogravures as to be almost a pictorial catalogue. 

The Life and Catalogue demanded care and pains, but 
might have been pieced together by any one who took the 
necessary trouble; the part of the book which no one buta 
pupil could have executed, and which is much the most 
interesting, is the chapter on Albert Moore’s methods of 
work. His mind was singularly methodical. His theory of 
painting was clear-cut and complete, and to carry it out 
he elaborated a systematic procedure, conforming at each 
step to his logic of pictorial evolution, and including many 
ingenious devices. The most curious of these was the device 
by which he secured that each bit of his picture should be 
painted immediately of its full final strength. When the 
colour arrangement had been fixed by a series of studies, and 
# monochrome of the painting was complete upon the canvas, 
he covered this monochrome with tracing-paper, and on the 
tracing-paper obtained a version of the colours as they were 
to be ultimately on the canvas. Then the tracing-paper was 
cut away bit by bit, and on each part of the canvas thus laid 
bare the colour of the piece removed was exactly matched. 
By this means the painter’s judgment of the value of a patch 
of colour was not endangered by the surrounding tint of the 
monochrome, but was laid into its place in the temporary 
mosaic. In many other ways he strove to secure his effects, 
setting, for instance, a revolving fan to agitate a piece of 
drapery so that he might note its ripples. Mr. Baldry is able 
to tell us something even of the rules of line design into 
which Albert Moore had analysed his practice. 

It will be seen, then, that we have in this book what is very 
anusual in the lives of artists; an account by an intelligent 
observer of the technical practice of the painter, with the 
theoretical grounds on which it was based. Whether or 
not we place Albert Moore as high as Mr. Baldry places 
him, real stuff of this kind is to be welcomed in the 
hazy regions of artistic biography, and cannot but be of 
interest to the many painters who, in the present time, are 
fighting out the problems of procedure. How much we 
should give for a full and intelligent account of the practice 
and theory of some of the older masters ! 

What has been a merit so far in Mr. Baldry, becomes 
naturally enough a limitation on the critical side. He is too 
much the admiring disciple to do more than reflect his 
master’s theory; and so convinced is he of the sufficiency of 
the theory and the triumph of the practice, that he is even 
unaware of the possible points of attack that an alert 
defender would have to see to. He pictures a dull and 
stiff-necked generation at length thoroughly ashamed and 
convinced. This leads him to an error of judgment in 
referring rather largely to the newspaper critics. In the 





* Albert Moore: 
Bell and Sons. 1895. 
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campaign of journalism, the incompetent critic must be 
fought; but it is hardly worth while to fight him over again 
when a reputation has been made, or to complain of hig 
stupidity. After all, what else is to be expectedP How 
should the dull critic appreciate a new and original painter? 
Besides, it is probable that, at the worst point in the 
journalistic fight, Albert Moore was as highly estimated on 
one side as he ever will be. The same is true of the silly 
Academy business. When an artist is living, it may be of 
some commercial advantage to him to be an Academician ; 
when he is dead, it matters nothing one way or the other to 
his reputation. 

It would have been more dignified, then, to abbreviate the 
references to want of appreciation, and—what is more—it 
would have been safer, in view of the verdict that time ig 
likely to pass on this artist. Mr. Baldry places his idol ona 
pinnacle where it is unlikely that he will remain. That 
Albert Moore despised, as they deserved, many of the 
bastard forms of art, those that pass off insignificant form 
and colour under cover of a joke or a story, was to his 
credit in a time when even so much artistic rectitude is 
rare. That he was intensely convinced of the existence 
of a music of form and colour, is to say no more than 
that he was a conscious artist. He was aware, further, 
that dramatic incident and its explanation is no necessary 
part of a painting’s appeal; but this, again, only proves him 
a clear-headed critic. But when we have allowed all this 
clearness of mind, which many others have shared, we have 
not gone a step towards stating positively what it was he 
himself did as a painter. To say that it was “ decoration” 
he aimed at, is to say nothing of praise or blame; and to 
argue that he accomplished his end because he minimised 
emotional interest, would be to raise a false issue. “ Decora- 
tion” does not imply a minimum of emotion, as Mr. Baldry 
would seem to argue; it only implies a convention in the 
terms of its expression. Decoration often implies abstrac- 
tion, but abstraction does not constitute decoration, still 
less great painting. Albert Moore abstracted emotion from 
painting, till nothing was left but the idea of gracefulness. 
That, if anything, is his peculiarity. 

The facts surely are something like this. Albert Moore 
was sensitive to beauty of line and colour, sensitive also at 
starting to some other elements in the beauty of human life. 
But he was not one of those masters whose perception warms 
and grows more intense as the work goes on and is carried to 
completion. His feeling was exhausted long before that, and 
the completion was handed over to frigid theory. He could 
produce a beautifal study of a single figure (his combining 
power was small), and touch it delicately with flecks of pastel. 
When he went farther, life oozed out; a reminiscence of 
stony Greek sculpture was in wait, and he straightway forgot 
to see as a painter and to feel as a human being. The 
mixture can be accurately analysed. Those heavy sculpturesque 
figures retain incongruous vestiges of the pretty English girl 
turned dolly instead of heroic, by the immobility and solidity 
imposed upon her. Equally incongraous with this heroic 
intrusion from the Temple of Nike Apteros, is the frippery 
of little pots and patterns with which it is surrounded. All 
is cast in too petty a mould for the pretensions of the 
sculpturesque pose. And the colour and the painting are 
conceived in as petty a fashion. Mr. Baldry’s description of 
the method is enough to raise a suspicion of this; inspection 
proves it. The colour is never more than pretty, the painting 
is never great. As we should expect from all this, the 
emotion, the sentiment, is dangerously near the level of 
bric-a-brac. To choose a human being for your subject, and 
paint her like a doll, is to be blind to the responsibilities of 
the subject chosen. The Elgin Marbles have overstrained 
our English painting. They have prevented two gifted men, 
Sir F. Leighton and Albert Moore, from painting the less 
exalted type of human being natural to them, and confused 
their art with a sculpturesque ideal. If we turn away 
from the finished paintings of Albert Moore, and remember 
them just enough to reconstruct sympathetically his taste 
and intention, we think of a man revelling in all that is 
dainty, flowers and shells and lace and pretty people, and 
bothered by the mental effort to connect those tastes with an 
art which his reason told him was grand in its design and the 
impregnable tranquillity of its emotion. But the effort to 
make the connection cost his art too much; it merely emptied 
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his pretty material of the emotions natural to it,—stiffened 
and posed its impulses. A fine tribute results; hardly a 
complete achievement. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tae magazines for April are not very interesting. The 
supply of interesting matter is, we fancy, too much scattered, 
pwing to the severity of competition; but upon points there 
ig something like mismanagement. The magazines, for 
exawple, ought to give us valuable information upon the war 
in the Far East, which the newspapers cannot deal with 
fully enough, but we have not discovered one thoroughly 
instractive article. The best by far is the one in Blackwood, 
calied. “ China’s Extremity,” which accounts well enough for 
the defeat of the Great Empire; but even this adds to 
general information little beyond its author’s view of the 
Manchu dynasty, which we admit is peculiar to himself. He 
declares this dynasty to be the best which ever reigned in 
China, to be inclined towards humanity and mercy, and 
to be baffled in its efforts mainly by the inherent corrup- 
tion of the Chinese. He considers the Manchus’ power, 
on the whole, the best factor in China, and cannot 
even think of a substitute for it that would not be 
far less enlightened than itself. That is a new view, 
and one which it would be very difficult to support in 
the face of the facts which the writer in Blackwood himself 
frankly admits. The dynasty has reigned, he says, for two 
hundred and seventy years, and if it is competent and 
hostile to corruption, how does it happen that the service of 
the Empire is corrupt throughout, and that even its military 
organisation, which is usually the last to perish, has so dis- 
gracefully broken down ? The authority of the dynasty has not 
been assailed, and the condition of the Empire is of itself proof 
either that “the Princes ” are corrupt, or that they have been 
powerless to prevent the spread of a paralysing corruption. To 
speak of ability in rulers who have in a vast Empire failed even 
to create a fighting army, or to develop the slightest loyalty 
towards themselves, or to purchase mercenaries worth having, 
is surely a misuse of words. The Manchus may be deserving 
of pity, as the later Emperors of the West or the Merovingians 
were deserving of pity ; but to extol them as an able dynasty 
or as introducers of civilisation is absurd. If they have been 
able, why are they powerless? if they have inclined towards 
humanity and mercy, why is the judicial and police system of 
China the worst that the world has ever known ?——The only 
other article on the subject is that in the Fortnightly Review, 
by Mr. E. T. C. Werner, and it seems to us but dreamy stuff. 
The writer desires to withdraw all religious missions, to pro- 
hibit miscegenation “absolutely and unrelentingly,” and to 
divide China into three, giving one division to each of three 
great occupying Powers :— 

“The other alternative, and the only really satisfactory solution, 
is an occupation by two or more European Powers, preferably 
those most interested, in shares proportionate to their interests. 
A division of the country into, say, three horizontal belts, each 
having its sea-coast from which to ship abroad the produce of its 
hinterland, would, perhaps, also give rise to a flourishing internal 
trade between the occupying Powers, the one governing best 
drawing to itself the larger population and deservedly becoming 
the most prosperous, By the steady pressure of a vigorous and 
enlightened government, never relaxed, the character of the 
people will gradually become changed. They want leading, both 
in their intellectual and moral life. By being continually “kept 
going,” the “do-nothingness,” which is now the sole object of 
their existence, will eventually give place to a spontaneous 
activity and love of achievement, which will react to the benefit 
of those who have been the means of bringing about the trans- 
formation. We must make the Chinese work for us before they 
begin to work against us. If we do not make them our hewers of 
wood and drawers of water now, they will certainly try and make 
us theirs hereafter. By the war undertaken by Japan against 
China, a wedge has been driven into the huge rigid mass, which, 
if action be taken in time, will render its further disintegration 
an easy matter.” 

Russia, Britain, and Germany or France have enough to do 
surely without undertaking the government of, say, a hundred 
millions of Chinese apiece, in order to civilise them by making 
them “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” They have 
not the strength to waste, and even if they had, what would 
be their inspiring motive? They cannot colonise so thickly 
populated a country, they cannot make the Chinese better by 
reducing them to serfage, and they cannot directly govern in 
China without a despotism, which would soon produce a 
Geterioration in their own tempers. There is nothing to be 








gained from that plan, which, we believe, even the Russians 
would reject. China may conceivably gain much from Euroy~;, 
as the Japanese have done; but it must be in the Japanese 
way, by the steady assimilation of western knowledge and 
ideas.——For the rest, the Fortnightly gives us little that is read- 
able, except Sir W. T. Marriott’s attack upon Lord Cromer 
for being too weakly good-natured in Egypt, when we ought, 
he thinks, to assume direct power and direct responsibility ; 
and Miss (or Mrs.) Janet E. Hogarth’s paper on “Literary 
Degenerates.” She thinks the women wto write on sex, half 
redeemed by their new literary skill, and looks forward to a 
time not far off when the offensive phase of femininity 
through which we are now passing, shall have passed away 
like any other mere fashion :— 


“ But, perhaps, women ought to be forgiven much of their want 
of balance for the sake of what they have suffered from over rapid 
emancipation. If the century as a whole has progressed by leaps 
and bounds, women have advanced at an almost immeasurable 
speed. Small wonder, therefore, that their self-control has not 
kept pace with the demands upon their nervous energy. When 
half-education has given way to a completer training, and when 
the independent woman attains the years which bring the philo- 
sophic mind, perhaps she may discover new objects upon which to 
expend her emotions, and may be content, therefore, to forego the 
psychological analysis of passion. After all, sex mania in art and 
literature can be but a passing phase, and possibly the moderna 
heroine’s admirable manner of expressing herself may outlast her 
repulsive qualities, to the exceeding great benefit of literature 
and of society. Ina generation more the degenerate may be a. 
mere sporadic survival, little likely to persist amid a race endowed 
with sound minds and healthy nerves. By that time probably 
even theatrical managers will recognise that of all things there 
cometh satiety, and that the woman with a past is no exception 
to this golden rule.” 


Let us hope that Miss Hogarth prophesies truly.——Mr. W. H. 
Mallock’s novel “ The Heart of Life,’ contains some brilliant 
bits, not the least brilliant being a sketch of a Member of the 
House of Commons, which seems to us written by one who 
has closely watched the manner in the House of Mr. A. 
Balfour :— 


“The great sensation of the evening was contributed by Mr. 
Pole, whose voice for the first time was heard by his brother 
members. Anything less sensational than his language, his 
matter and his demeanour, it is hardly possible to imagine. And 
it was partly to these very causes that the sensation, undeniably 
produced by him, was due. The evident apathy, almost amount- 
ing to boredom, which has, hitherto, been suggested alike by his 
face and his attitude, has been a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to many enthusiastic Radicals, who had hoped to discover in 
his appointment one more folly of the Government. One of the 
principal points of interest in his speech of last night was the 
suddenness and the completeness with which it dissipated this 
impression. The House at once perceived that it was listening to 
a man whose perfect and minute knowledge and keen reasoning 
powers were made only the more remarkable by the sluggish 
self-possession of his manners; whilst his refined and fastidious 
accents gave a similar prominence to the hard and businesslike 
way in which he approached and gripped his subjects. In addition 
to all this, Mr. Pole’s first appearance owed something of its 
success to a fact which was commented on by certain critics in 
the ladies’ gallery—that he had, when speaking, a certain air of 
abstraction, as though his deepest thoughts were engaged with 
distant and more serious matters—a criticism which, we presume, 
if translated into bald masculine language, would mean that he 
was interesting because he seemed to be so little interested.” 


The Nineteenth Century has many readable papers, the 
ablest: perhaps being the first, in which Colonel Sir George 
Clarke discusses, and contemptuously dismisses, the policy 
of scuttling out of the Mediterranean, now so frequently 
advocated :— 


“Tn conclusion, I will attempt briefly to sum up the situation 
which Mr. Laird Clowes proposes to create. The Mediterranean 
from end to end isa French lake. Our naval officers, who once 
knew its waters better than their rivals, have lost all their 
experience. The whole shore of Africa from Algiers to the 
Southern mouth of the Red Sea is French territory. Egypt is a 
province of France, which extends far down the western shore of 
the Red Sea and embraces the vast basin of the Nile. France 
holds the Suez Canal, and can use it for her own purposes, while 
denying ittoan enemy. The fleet which might have controlled 
that of Toulon, covered Port Said, Malta, and Gibraltar, and at 
the same time cut the important line of communications between 
France and Algiers, is split into two parts, and relegated to the 
ignominious task of watching the outlets of the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. France can strike in force at either part at 
pleasure, and may surprise one part at least. The short route to 
the East, and to the Great French dependency and naval base of 
Madagascar, is in French hands. Malta, with its splendid 
defensive advantages and marvellous harbours, bisecting the 
distance between Toulon and Port Said, is ruled by the Pope. 
(Is Mr. Laird Clowes really serious in this part of his programme ?) 
Four fortified positions, one of them (Tangier) being peculiarly 
vulnerable, are open to land attack, in any force the French may 
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choose toemploy. Great Britain has on her hands Morocco, with 

a large and intensely fanatical population, and a long land 

frontier which sooner or later will march with that of France. 

Finally, when war breaks out, ideal training waters are at the 

disposal of France in which to perfect the manceuvering power 
of her fleets, and work up her raw reserves into full fighting 
efficiency.” 

That reads unanswerable, except indeed by tke answer that we 
have no alternative——Mr. Sidney Low’s paper on the House 
of Commons also deserves study. His idea is that the slow 
growth of the Cabinet has undermined the control of the 
House of Commons, and that the remedy is the French one,— 
the creation of special committees which will control the De- 
partments. That, he says, is the system which has grown up 
of itself in the great municipalities, and may therefore grow 
up in the National Government :— . 

“This system would have the effect of giving a certain share 

in the control of the administration to others besides the members 
of the dominant party. At present the minority of the House can 
do little more to influence the action of Ministers than the members 
of a Parliamentary debating society. ‘The business of an Oppo- 
sition is to oppose,’ and that, of course, the Opposition can always do, 
but only with the certainty that it must inevitably be beaten as 
long as the majority holds together. It is, at the best, a hostile 
critic of the government of the Empire rather than a partner in it. 
But in the proposed committees the Opposition would be strongly 
represented ; its members would be able to criticise, suggest, and 
advise, in these weighty little conclaves, as well as their colleagues 
from the opposite benches ; as there would be no division lists pub- 
lished, there would be no Caucus to fear, and consequently the 
atrict ties of party obligation would be loosened inside the walls 
of the committee-room ; members would be able to vote and talk 
on the questions before them without reference to the Whips or 
the local wire-pullers; and an influential and well informed 
Opposition speaker would often be able to carry the committee 
with him, even agaicst the opinion of the Minister, who, in the 
open Session of the House, could overwhelm him by the sheer 
voting strength of his heavier battalions.” 
That seems to us a proposal to administer the Empire through 
secret little mobs, incoherent as to party, irresponsible to 
opinion, and without the motive for energy which must always 
be felt by a single Minister autocratic within his Department. 
It is government by a series of Aulic Councils, probably 
selected by ballot. We agree with Mr. Sidney Low that we 
are rapidly advancing towards Cabinet government; but even 
if that system is bad, of which we are by no means convinced, 
this remedy would surely be worse——The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury has of course its article on “Sex in Modern Literature,” 
this time by Mrs. Crackanthorpe; but after careful reading, 
we can form no definite opinion as to what Mrs. Crackan- 
thorpe really wants. Like any other right-minded person, she 
dislikes the present burst of sex-mania, but she apparently feels 
that, without much about sex, literature is but spoon-meat, 
like Trollope’s stories. Only she wishes the sex-problem to be 
treated by the giants of literature, who, she says, now usually 
retreat from it. Is not that a sign that the sex-problem is 
not either the only or the best subject for literary thought ? 
Mrs. Crackanthorpe says it will be the subject, whatever any- 
body may argue, because it is the only one which fills the 
theatres ; but are theatre-goers and the people identical? We 
should say that theatre-goers in all ages and countries have 
been marked by temporary spasms of salaciousness, but that 
none of the great plays which have survived the ages have 
had that for distinctive note. From Aiuschylus to Shakespeare, 
the great playwrights have dealt with passions not so easily 
exhaustible, and it seems possible that Hamlet may survive 
even Mr. Pinero. Miss E. L. Banks’s essay, called 
* American Impressions and Comparisons” is bright but 
thin, and she assumes one point in a rather curious way. She 
is very fair to England, but holds that America is more just 
to women :— 

“There is one particular difference that I have noticed in the 
matter of educating the sons and the daughters in American and 
English families where economy must necessarily be practised. 
An English father in such circumstances would exhibit a tender 
solivitude in seeing his daughters well married, instead of sending 
them to tke higher educational institutions, while whatever 
educational advantages could be afforded would be given to 
the sons. In an American family, these advantages would be 
given to the daughters in preference to the sons. This is 
particularly the case among the sons and daughters of our 
farmers, where the father’s income is only such as will allow him 
to give one or two members of the family a higher education. 
At the age of seventeen or eighteen, the boys are taken from 
school, and told that if they want a college education, they must 
‘work their way’ through,—that is, earn money by teaching or 
clerking during one half the year to pay their own expenses for 
the other half. The daughters, on the other hand, are sent 
away to boarding-school, and the strictest economy is practised 








in the household in order to educate them. ..... This disposi, 
tion on the part of the American men to ‘give the women the 
first chance’ in education, as in every other advantage, is one of 
their chief and most admirable characteristics, and one that I 
think is always observed and remarked upon by foreigners 
visiting America.” 

Why is the characteristic so “admirable”? The positive claim 
of each sex must be equal, and surely the men need the educa. 
tion most, if only because they are rougher beings; while it ig 
most injurious to the world that the sex which governs, and 
will continue to govern, should be left uninstructed. The real 
reason for the difference is that the American finds educating 
his daughters cheaper, as he can then get rid of the expense 
of his sons while they are still boys———The remaining 
papers in the Nineteenth Century, except the reviews, are more 
or less padding, though Mr. C. S. Loch’s paper on “ Manu. 
facturing a New Pauperism,” is a very thoughtful and 
detailed account of the failure of all efforts in London to 
meet exceptional distress by offering municipal employment. 
Very few take it, and the work done by those few costs, 
speaking broadly, just double what the work would cost if 
done by ordinary contractors. Mr. Loch would adhere in the 
main to the principles of the Poor-law, would refuse aid, 
except in the workhouse, but would “organise charity ” so as 
to meet any accidental increase of distress. That is sense; 
but will Mr. Loch just show the world how to do it, especially 
at a moment like the present, when a new source of un- 
deserved distress is coming to the front? There can be 
no doubt that the rapid rise of wages i¢ compelling 
employers to pick their men, and that the three-quarters 
skilled, and those over fifty, are thrown out of work in 
thousands. They are not exactly dismissed, but if an 
employer dies, or retires, or goes bankrupt, they are “left 
out” of the reorganised work, and suffer cruelly. We are 
writing of what we know, when we say that in the poorer 
distributing trades, a man over fifty who gets thrown out of 
his groove, rarely, if ever, gets a place again, and the con- 
sequent suffering is terrible. The employers in the face of 
relentless competition cannot help themselves, but the hard- 
ship is undeniable. 

The two best papers in the National Review are “ Twelve 
Hundred Miles in a Waggon,” and “ Recent Finance,” which 
gives investors rather a pessimist account of their existing 
position. To make gilt-edged securities a little cheaper, 
which is what they want, trade must revive, and the writer 
points out the many obstacles to its probable revival. Itisa 
useful survey, but we wish the writer, who has evidently wide 
knowledge, had given two or three pages to the most im- 
portant “financial” incident of the past month,—the wild 
speculation in South African and Australian mining shares. 
Is that movement a mania, or is it based on reasonable 
evidence? The public would have liked an answer to that 
question, from a well-informed source, exceedingly.——Miss 
Balfour’s account of her journey in an ox-waggon from 
Cape Town to Matabeleland, is a remarkable piece of 
realistic writing, and certainly brings out the discom- 
forts of travelling in ox-waggons in a dry land. The 
ladies could never keep themselves clean. They kept their 
tempers however, and did not apparently get ill with the 
jolting, which this reviewer, who once did fifteen hundred 
miles in a pony palanquin-carriage, found by far the worst 
hardship in his journey. Miss Balfour, by the way, mentions 
a fact to us entirely new. The Boers will not let anybody 
enter their territory without evidence, usually a certificate, 
that he or she has been vaccinated; a precaution not taken 
by any European Government. 

The place of honour in the Contemporary Review is given 
of course, to a criticism of “The Foundations of Belief,” 
by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn; but with that exception none 
of the papers are very interesting———We turned with 
great hopes to M. Gabriel Monod on France, for much 
has occurred during the quarter; but he is not so per- 
suasive as usual. He defends M. Casimir-Périer for his 
indefensible step in resigning, by the argument that the 
Chamber needed a shock in order to compel the Moderates to 
accept power. But have they accepted power? It seems to 
us that though M. Ribot is a Moderate, the party which 
supports him is one still guided by the policy of “ concentra- 
tion.” M. Monod himself admits that the Colonial Minister 
is a genuine Radical, and mourns over the weakness and want 











of continuity in French Colonial administration. He is, we 
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fear, a little too optimist in the following pregnant sentence : 
—*J do not think the strength of the Socialists in th 
Chamber, or the spread of Sccialistic ideas in the country 
presents as yet any real @anger. On the contrary, I am con. 
vinced that the exaggeration and violence of most of the 
Socialist Deputies, their ignorance, their childish proposals 
the profound schisms which divide their party, the habits 
which its members have of suspecting and attacking one 
another, and finishing nearly all their meetings with fisticuffs, 
will for a long time to come exclude the Socialist party 
from direct influence in politics."——-Mr. J. A. Noble sends 
a most sensible paper on the effort to make the sex- 
problem predominant in literature, coming to the conclusion 
that, in the present state of opinion, anything can be said 
which it is worth while to say, and that “the only extension 
of our present freedom which he is able to conceive, is a 
toleration of crude, vulgar indecency,” for which he thinks 
nobody pleads. That is a very generous view of many of the 
pleas now frequently put forward.——Mr. C. E. D. Black 
sends an article of some value on “The Railway to India,” 
defending a line from Port Said across North Arabia and 
round the Persian Gulf. The physical difficulties are few, 
and the tribes, he says, could be bought. We should prefer 
a line from Constantinople to the Gulf on Turkish territory, 
and then through Beloochistan, but the engineers and poli- 
ticians will, within the next five years, have to make up their 
minds. If they do not, the first unbroken line from Europe 
into India will be a branch of the Russo-Siberian Railway 
striking south to meet the Indian system of lines at Can- 
dahar. 

We repeat, the difficulty which the managers of the half- 
crown magazines now have to meet is a want of interestingness 
in their monthly issues. We greatly prefer grave papers to 
flippant papers, and both to serial novels ; but there should be 
a little more effort to meet the necessities of the hour. The 
magazines ought this month to have cast a flood of light 
upon the war in the Far East and the French policy of 
expansion; and they do not. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———— 

In spite of the disappearance and death of Sherlock Holmes, 
the Strand Magazine still maintains its character for brightness, 
variety, and “ up-to-dateness.” Thesensa oualism of detectivism, 
or at all events of something like it, is kept up by a series styled 
“Stories from the Diary of a Doctor.” “The Silent Tongue,” in 
the March number, for example, contains « homicide which looks 
very like a murder, and is, of course, put down to the wrong man. 
As a story of treasure-hunting in India which, though not unex- 
citing, is dashed with comedy rather than with tragedy, ‘‘ The 
Treasure of the Ram-Bagh ” is well worth reading. There is an 
abundance of literature of the interview and ‘ graphic” order. 
Thus M. Got, the veteran French actor, has ample justice done 
him; and so has Cheltenham College, in a series entitled, “ Girls’ 
Schools of To-Day.” Of a different kind, though equally inform- 
ing, are “ How Explosives are Made,” and “Journeyings of the 
Judges.” Of the minor stories, “The Secret of Julius Hatton” 
and “The Dead Revel”—in the latter of which Mrs. St. Loe 
Strachey shows herself to possess an eerie power that recalls the 
late Sheridan Le Fanu—are the best. The only thing that appears 
at all strained in the Strand Magazine is the writing which is 
ostentatiously and professionally humorous. 

The latest venture of the enterprising publisher of the Strand 
Magazine is the Strand Musical Magazine, which has now reached 
its third number, and which, being well written and well printed, 
and most varied in its contents, has all the appearance of success. 
Of course, musical pieces of different kinds constitute the majority 
of the contents. There are in the March number twelve in all; 
and among the literary and musical artists whose names are in 
one way or another associated with them, are Lord Tennyson, 
Lord Lytton, Sir Joseph Barnby, Mr. Cotsford Dick, and Mr. 
Benjamin Godard. The letterpress includes an account of the 
Guildhall School of Music, by Sir Joseph Barnby; an interview 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan, by the Baroness von Zedlitz; and a 
paper on the career of Miss Jessie Bond. Fiction is represented 
by a slight but pretty story bearing the title, “ Corinna’s Con- 
cert,” telling how “ the first baritone in Europe ”—he was born in 
Cork and studied in Italy—was induced to sing for coals and 
blankets. 

No doubt the Englishwoman, the latest addition to our sixpenny 
monthly magazines, which has just begun its career under the 
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editorship of Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon, will ultimately find a 
special mission. Meanwhile, however, it recalls rather too 
readily the ordinary ‘‘ smart,” up-to-date periodical, of which the 
Strand is still the type. In other words, it is interesting, but 
has not the air of distinction. It gives articles of the ordinary 
“interview” variety—more or less. In the present number, 
it is Mr. George Alexander and Pierre Loti who are victimised 
or advertised. Of Pierre Loti we learn that he “is a slow, 
conscientious worker, and has a horror of writing against time,” 
and that “he reads no daily papers and rarely answers a letter, 
but has much of a sailor’s love of good fellowship and hospitality.” 
There are short—indeed, rather scrappy—papers on subjects which 
are supposed to be especially dear to womankind, such as books, 
fashions, housekeeeping, and shopping. There are several good 
short stories, such as a pathetic one by “ John Strange Winter,” 
entitled “Little Fool,’ and a “smart” sketch, “The Real 
Reason,” by Violet Hunt, which reminds one of Mr. Anthony 
Hope in his lighter vein. But by far the best thing in this 
number—as regards both edification and entertainment — 
is “A Boiidair Boy,” by the author of “The Green Car- 
nation.” It tells how a poor, pallid, flaccid young decadent gets 
the nonsense taken out of him by going into the country and 
there coming under the healtby influence of a delightful and 
almost septuagenarian spinster. 


The April number of the Idler is a very good one. What to 
some will no doubt be its chief attraction—Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
new story, “My Sunday at Home”—is rather disappointing. 
There are, of course, “strong” passages in it; but the humour 
seems here and there to be somewhat forced, and the plot in some 
portions not very intelligible. The symposium, too, of literary 
men over the Laureateship seems rather belated, and not very 
usefulin any case. Mr. Swinburne appears to be the favourite for 
the post; Mr. William Watson is evidently also the most popular 
of the younger poets. “There is Sorrow on the Sea ” is one of 
the best stories that we have seen from the pen of Mr. Gilbert 
Parker. The Idler has discovered a very formidable rival to 
Sherlock Holmes in the American detective whose achievements 
are told by R. Ottolengui. “The Azteck Opal” is an excellent 
story of detectivism. So is “For Her Ladyship’s Sake,” and of 
stoical self-sacrifice as well. 

The brightest paper by far in a rather too solid number of the 
Forum is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s article on “Charlotte Bronté’s 
Place in Literature.” It is not at all strident, though heartily 
eulogistic. It has certainly much more of the air of distinction 
than “The Two Eternal Types in Fiction,” the author of which 
has succeeded in getting hold of a good subject, but has also 
written only in a conventional style about it. Of the heavy 
articles, the best are “The Antitoxine Treatment of Diphtheria,” 
“The Tenement: The Real Problem of Civilisation,” and “Our 
Blundering Foreign Policy,” the last by Senator Lodge. Oae 
sentence from it may be of special interest to this side of the 
Atlantic :—‘‘ England has studded the West Indies with strong 
places which are a standing menace to our Atlantic seaboard.” 

The Sunday Magazine, like its companion magazine, Good 
Words, has changed its appearance for the better, or at least 
the brighter, although the general character of its contents 
remains the same. The April number can hardly be said to 
contain any articles of outstanding merit, but it gives several, 
chiefly historical and gently didactic, that are of at least 
average excellence. Two of the best are Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
“Country Remedies ’”’”—which, by the way, does not deal with 
schemes of agrarian reform, but with the cures for ailments 
prescribed by the country herbalist and other irregular practi- 
tioners—and a sensible and appreciative paper by Mr. A W. W. 
Dale, on Sydney Smith and Social Reform. It is well to be 
reminded that Smith was a practical philanthropist as well as a 
wit. 

There are some excellent papers of a descriptive and bio- 
graphical character in the new number of the Leisure Hour, such 
as Mr. Porritt’s on “The American Capitol,” and Dr. Japp’s on 
Mrs. Henry Wood. Dr. Japp, who knew the indefatigable 
novelist, testifies in the heartiest way both to her geniality 
and to her orderliness. Among other papers worthy of notice are 
“Rambles in Japan,” “ New Oxford,” and “A Bird's-eye View 
of the Argentine Republic.” 


Like most old-established magazines, the Girl’s Own Paper has 
been brightened up of late, especially in the matter of illustra- 
tions. The April number, in addition to the usual stories and 
“useful” articles on dress and kindred topics, contains some 
specially interesting papers of different kinds. Of these 
“Literary Households””~giving a pleasant account of Maria 
Edgeworth, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, and Thomas Day—and 
“ Some Objectionable Wedding Customs,” may be singled out for 
a word of commendation. 
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The new number of that excellent quarterly, the Law Magazine 
and Review, contains several articles which are of a popular 
character. Thus, there are two on India by Sir Richard Garth 
and Mr. John Dacosta, and a most exhaustive paper on State- 
Laboratories by Mr. F. H. Cripps-Day. The last brings forward 
foreign experience in such matters as adulteration with a view to 
aiding the British public and State in solving a problem of 
immediate interest. We regret to notice the death of the editor 
of this magazine, Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael. 

Recollections of a Tour Made in Scotland, A.D. 1803, by Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Edited by J. C. Shairp, Principal of the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Third 
Edition. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.)—We heartily welcome 
the third edition of one of the most delightful books of its kind in 
English literature. 

No Enemy (but Himself). By Elbert Hubbard. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.)—“The civilisation in our cities breeds disease, 
and it breeds cowards. We wear our nerves outside of cur 
clothes, and we tremble at the rustle of a mortgage. In our 
dreams we are haunted by a gigantic summons and complaint ; 
and when we awaken, about the only thing: that will give relief 
is the hypodermic apparatus in the beautiful little red plush-box. 
Our forefathers went to battle with stouter hearts than we take 
to the dentist’s.” This peculiar and fantastic book would have 
been all the better without smartnesses of this kind that are, 
however, peculiarly American,—for it should not be forgotten 
that, if England has its “John Oliver Hobbes,” the Union has 
its “ Julien Gordon,” of whom the author of No Enemy (but Him- 
self) is, to some extent, a disciple. We have seldom, if ever, 
come across a more elaborately fantastical work; it might 
almost be placed on the same shelf with the prose extravagances 
of Mr. John Davidson. Even the creator of Earl Lavender and 
Ninian Jamieson has not invented such a literary “crank” as 
John Hillard, the New York man about town, who takes so 
readily to the life of a tramp that he falls morally to the level 
he has so capriciously selected for himself. His adventures in 
this réle are certainly of the most amusing and (of course) 
incredible character; and they would be as enjoyable as any- 
thing Mark Twain himself has written, if it were not for the 
tragedy with which they close. It is really quite impossible to 
forgive Mr. Hubbard for allowing John Hillard to drown the in- 
nocent and (ultimately) blind girl, who, disguised as a boy, has 
been so long his companion and guardian angel. Quite worthy 
of this extraordinary book are the illustrations, mostly por- 
traits, which adorn it. They have all the startling reality of 
photographs. 

Thoughts on the Epistles of Holy Week, By “A Mother.” 
(J. Masters and Co.)— These are a series of eight short 
addresses written by a mother for children between the ages 
of eight and fourteen. As Mr. Eyton says of them in the 
briefest of introductions, “The tone is healthy, and the stories 
are admirably adapted to illustrate the subjects and to sustain 
their interest.” These stories include the legend of St. 
Christopher, and some account of St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
and of St. Vincent de Paul. But besides anecdote, there is 
clear and definite Church teaching in the addresses, and the 
writer has not been afraid to touch upon subjects which are 
very often avoided in children’s lessons. Any proceeds, we are 
told in the fly-leaf, that the book may realise, will be given to 
the Home of Compassion, 63 Sutherland Street, Pimlico. 


Raymond's Folly. By E. St. John Leigh. (Elliot Stock.)— 
This is a book which recalls far too readily the Shakespearian 
“slight, unmeritable man, meet to be sent on errands.” It is a 
well-intentioned, genuinely though not intrusively religious, and 
tolerably well-written story. But it is woefully commonplace in 
plot and in incident. Raymond Hayles’s “ folly” consists in not 
marrying Olive Brenscombe, who was “a perfect woman nobly 
planned” in many ways, but not to “command.” In other words, 
she “ was no angel,” she was only a woman. She was not even a 
saint. According to the teaching of her favourite poet, she 
believed “ that it was man-like to fall into sin, but only demon- 
like to remain therein.” He marries Madge, a weaker and more 
foolish girl, and—evidently because it is his nature to—neglects | 
her also. Olive appears for a time heart-broken, but ultimately 
she is consoled by Raymond’s much better and morally stronger 
brother. When Olive admits her second engagement to Raymond | 





he exhibits himself in his true light as a cub, or rather cur, | 
by exclaiming, “It shows what a sneak you are. But it’s the | 
money that has done it. Every one knows you are a money- | 
hunter.” Here, it will be seen, we have a very commonplace | 
ending. It is of a piece, however, with the story, which, besides | 
being well-intentioned, contains several good characters, but none ! 
of such outstanding excellence as to justify the trouble that has 
been taken in writing it. 


; we are compelled to question. 


Lady Jane, By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. (Osgood, Mcllvaine, 
and Co.)—This is one of the most delightful and delicately 
written stories for children that have been published since 
the appearance of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” which indeed it 
recalls, more especially towards the elose. It tells the now 
tolerably familiar story of the all-conquering power of good. 
ness as embodied in a child. Perhaps it is just as well for the 
success of the heroine’s adventures that the scene of the majority 
of them is laid in one of those Southern States which are stil] 
haunted by the spirit of chivalry. Otherwise we should hardly 
perhaps have had such a delightful—and delightfully French— 
character as Mr. Gex, who teaches dancing to the heroine of the 
story, or even Madame Jozain, the not absolutely scrupulous 
landlady, who looks as if she ought to have been appropriated by 
Balzac. From the moment that Lady Jane steps on the scene, or 
rather into the railway carriage with her unfortunate mother, 
and accepts the blue heron that is offered to her by the good boy, 
who is temporarily her companion, to the day of her conquest of a 
grandfather who is quite as terrble in many ways as Little Lord 
Fauntleroy’s, and not nearly so amiable, she is mistress of the 
situation. She gets into the company of moral oddities of the 
sort whom the Scotch call “characters,” such as Tite and 
Pepsie. There is not one of the numerous figures in the 
portrait-gallery of Lady Jane that is not well drawn. Perhaps 
the best is Mam’selle Diane, who is as good an example of 
the French decayed—but not disheartened—gentlewoman as 
has figured in fiction for along time. Apart from these special 
excellences, Lady Jane is eminently worth reading as a careful 
and delightful study of a phase of American life that is but little 
known in this country. 

Trees Planted by the River. By Frances A. Bevan. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—This is not exactly a book of devotion, but it is a book 
about the devout life, and of where its true ideal is to be found. 
Mrs. Bevan has studied her subject in books that do not come 
within the ordinary range of reading. It would be a rough 
general description of the men and women in whom she finds her 
ideals to say that they were mystics. This is not a book to 
criticise ; but it will certainly be found to repay perusal. 

The Adventures of Hans Miiller. By Alice Lang. (R.T.S.)— 
This is a vigorous and most interesting story of Luther’s time. 
The hero having made himself objectionable to the priests, is 
kidnapped, and disappears for some time. He is released from 
his dungeon at last; but the vengeance of the priests finally 
overtakes him, and he is slain. _The characters and the dialogue 
are well contrived, and the story certainly presents a vivid 
picture of some of the hardships of German converts in humble 
life. The scene is laid in the Black Forest. The tale might well 
have been amplified and made into a historical novel, for it is full 
of good material and good description. 

Archie McKenzie. By J. Macdonald Oxley. (R.T.S.) — Our 
author always describes his Canadian scenery and life with vigour 
and vividness, and this tale of the great fur-trading days, and 
Indians, and other dangers, will fascinate boys. The competition 
between the Hudson’s Bxy and North-West Companies figures as 
a considerable motive, and a very lifelike colouring is given to 
the narrative of a period and manners that are now nearly, if not 
altogether, past. We have found Archie McKenzie good reading, 
and recommend it to all boys. 

Lombard Street in Lent. By Various Preachers. (Ellict 
Stock.) —It is quite impossible to criticise these sermons, 
more than twenty in number, and dealing with all the 
social subjects which have been debated during the last 
ten years and more. Wherever we may turn in the book, we 
shall find something to admire, as far as the motive that has 
dictated it, is concerned, and not unfrequently something that 
If all the preachers had the 
same strong common-sense and clearness of vision that Professor 
Cunningham shows when he deals with the question of wages, it 
would have been well. It would not be fair to point out this 
or that instance, as we conceive it to be, of falling short of this 
standard. Generally, we may say that while the volume as a 
whole is weli worth reading, some of the utterances seem 
deficient in clearness, and to show but a partial grasp of their 
subjects. 

The Hero of the ‘ Pelican.’ By Percy de Lisle. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.)—The plot of this story was capable of being developed 


' into a stirring sensation, but its treatment by Percy de Lisle 


can only be described as flat. It is far too much spun out; too 
much irrelevant and would-be humorous dialogue is introduced, 
and, generally speaking, there is a noticeable absence of propor- 
tion; Percy de Lisle must stick to the story he has to tell, in 
future, and tell it a great deal quicker, for anything less dramatic 
than “An Ocean Drama,” as he describes this story, we have 


never met. 
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A Traveller from Altruria, By W. D. Howells.. (Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—Mr. Howells is in his element in A Traveller from 
Altruria, A traveller from a continent whose inhabitants have 
reached the perfection of social life, and which is placed some- 
where near the fabled Atlantis, comes to America to see for him- 
self the products of those glorious principles of social equality 
and honour to the worker, which he had read in the Declaration 
of Independence. How he is gradually undeceived, and the 
sham equality, the giant snobbishness, and the universal worship 
of the dollar, brought home to him, is told in Mr. Howells’s best 
atyle, and gives that writer opportunities for his own particular 
and graceful satire that he makes the most of. It is admirably 
done, and the successive shocks which the enthusiastic traveller 
receives, the irritating simplicity with which he asks questions, 
invents philanthropic reasons for seeming puzzles, and his pained 
wonder at the destruction of his American ideals, invite the facile 
pen of the gently ironical writer. The matter of the book is 
chiefly in form of dialogue, in which the host of the Altrurian— 
who relates the story in the first person—a banker, a manufac- 
turer, a lawyer, a clergyman, and a professor of political economy 
take part. The dialogue, if apt to bore, is admirable in parts, 
the utterances of the banker and manufacturer are particularly 
good, so characteristically brutal and expressive are they. Mr. 
Howells has a hit at everything and everybody, but all in the 
most graceful fashion. We have no doubt that it gives his real 

opinions on American society, and for this alone the book is 
interesting ; but it contains plenty of truths, and truths well put. 
It is eminently readable. 


Two Bright Shillings. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (R.T.S.)— 
This is a modernised version, not without an appropriate moral 
for the times, of the Two Apprentices. Both have a “splendid 
shilling ” given to them. Ben gives his away to a poor widow; 
Nat puts his into a sweepstakes, which, to his ultimate loss, he 
wins. We need not pursue the story further ; let it suffice to say 
that Mrs. Everett-Green is too kind-hearted to let the idle one 
meet the traditionary doom. 


Crowned Victor. By Hannah B. Mackenzie. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier.)\—ULewis Read, a young medical student, 
inclined to be vicious, becomes a changed man through the gentle 
influence of a woman’s sympathy. The good stuff in the man 
eventually makes a hero of him, and in performing a dangerous 
operation—a forlorn hope—he loses his own life while he saves 
another’s. We hear more of the woman who brings this about, 
and her lover, a man of stern character and harsh views, both of 
whom are interesting people, than of Lewis Read. The story, 
however, is complete and well told, and works out satisfactorily ; 
and to the last none of the three lose their individuality. There 
is some good teaching in Crowned Victor, and the characters are 
distinctly vigorous and lifelike. 


The Clergy Directory, 1895. (J. 8S. Phillips.)}—This is a 
volume of convenient size and moderate price, with the 
usual information carefully brought up to date. We have to 
notice again the inconsistency of statement to be found in 
various publications of this kind as to the value of benefices. On 
the whole, it would be the best course, we are inclined to think, 
to state the nominal amount of tithe rent-charge, and to put in 
some prominent place the average of the current year, with, 
possibly, a table giving, for convenience’ sake, the actual value of 
£10 nominal with the smaller figures. It would be easy to 
calculate the gross value of any benefice. Glebe, however, has to 
be considered. Fancy reductions are absurd. One benefice here 
is given at £200,—a sum which is neither the nominal value 
(£210) nor the actual (£155 circa). 

The Medical Annual and Practitioners’ Index, 1895. (Wright 
and Co., Bristol.)—This is the thirteenth annual publication of 
this “Work of Reference for Medical Practitioners.” The 
editors and contributors number more than thirty, and have 
among them many men of eminence in their profession. Some, 
we are glad to see, of the American physicians and surgeons lend 
their help. This is as it should be. The volume contains a 
record of the year’s advance in medicine and surgery which 
should be useful to every practitioner. 

We have received the “ fourth edition” of The Charities’ Register 
and Digest, with an introduction by C. 8. Loch. (Longmans.)— 
it may be as well to explain that this is a register of “Charities 
in or available for the Metropolis.” Mr. Loch’s introduction is 
@ guide and one of the most valuable kind to what would without 
it be a most perplexing maze of information. ‘[he index is all 
that could be desired ; yet it would not suffice in itself. What is 
done and what can be done, by public authorities, the manage- 
ment of institutions, public and private, the action of personal 
charity, hospitals, and reformatory schools, truant schools, the 
Various asylums, all these and many other matters are sys- 
tematically treated. 








TuroLtogy.—A number of theological works must be noticed in 
the briefest possible way. Outlines of the History of Dogma. By 
Dr. Adolf Harnack. Translated by Edwin Knox Mitchell, M.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—Especially noticeable in this volume is 
the parallelism traced between the development of Christian 
thought and that of antagonistic beliefs (Prolegomena, section 8), 
the account of the Gnostics and Marcion (pp. 58-79), of Augustine 
(pp. 335 seq.), the position of Luther (pp. 545 seq.) ——Scrivener’s 
Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. Fourth Edition. 
Edited by the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons.)— 
So much has been done by the editor that a detailed review of 
his work would be not more than a proper recognition of what 
the book in its present shape owes to him. The third edition 
appeared about ten years ago ; but Dr. Scrivener, who had then the 
care of a considerable parish (Hendon) upon him, was not able to 
make it all that he desired. Nor was he able in the years that 
followed, up to his death in 1891, when his health had become 
greatly affected, to keep abreast with the progress of Biblical 
knowledge. Much, therefore, remained to be done. Mr. Miller 
has had much help, especially under the head of Ancient Versions. 
Altogether, the book, while considerably enlarged, has been 
improved in every way. It now takes its place as a book 
of reference brought fully up to date.——In the “ Select Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Christian Fathers,” edited by Henry 
Wace, D.D., and P. Schaff, D.D. (Parker, Oxford), the seventh 
volume contains the Catechetical Lectures of 8S. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
translated by Edward Hamilton Gifford, D.D., and the Select 
Orations and Letters of Gregory of Nazianzum, translated by Charles 
Gordon Browne, M.A., and James Edward Swallow, M.A. In the 
latter portion we have, among other things, the “ Panegyric on 
8. Basil,” with Gregory’s highly interesting description of the 
friends’ student-life at Athens.——Four volumes of the “ Ex- 
positor’s Bible” (Hodder and Stoughton) have to be mentioned. 
The Books of Chronicles. By W. H. Bennett, M.A. Professor 
Bennett does not adopt the usual method of dealing with his 
subject,—é e., he does not take the two books chapter by chapter, 
but analyses them as wholes, compares them with the parallel 
books of Kings, and points out their peculiar characteristics and 
the differences of point of view assumed by the Chroniclers. The 
result is certainly one of the most original and valuable of 
the series. The breadth and courage of Professor Bennett's 
criticism are quite admirable. But we have now got a 
long way from verbal inspiration—The Book of the Psalms. 
By Alexander Maclaren, D.D., Vol. II., xxxix.-lxxxix.—The 
Epistle to the Romans. By Handley C. G. Moule, M.A. We 
must be content with drawing attention to the wonderful 
fervency and eloquence of Mr. Moule’s exposition. There are 
points on which we should feel it impossible to accept his 
dogmatics, but the spirit in which he expounds it is beyond our 
praise.—The Epistles of St. Peter. By J. Rawson Lumley, D.D. 
The caution with which Dr. Lumley expresses himself on the 
authorship of the Second Epistle is noticeable. He is rather 
willing to believe than confident in believing that it is from the 
same hand which wrote the First. He finds, and we think 
rightly, a certain confirmation of the affirmative view in the 
newly discovered pseudo-Petrine fragments. Compared with 
these, the Epistle gives a decided impression of belonging to the 
first age.——The Bible by Modern Light. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)—Rehokoam to Hezekiah, “an entirely 
new edition,” largely re-written, of “ Hours with the Bible.” 
Landmarks of Old Testament History, Samuel—Malachi. (Same 
author and publishers.)——The Nicene Creed Catechetically Ex- 
plained. By Henry Morton Thompson, M.A. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)——A Continuous Narrative of the Life of Christ 
in the Words of the Four Gospels. Arranged by the Rev. A. E. 
Hillard, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)——Alexandrian 
and Carthaginian Theology Contrasted. By the Rev. J. B. Heard, 
AM. (T. and T. Clark.)——The Apostolic Life of the Christian 
Church. By Carl von Weizsicker. Translated from the Second 
and Revised Edition by James Millar, D.D. (Williams and 
Norgate), a volume in “The Theological Translation Library,” 
edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne and the Rev. A. B. Bruce. 

Booxs Recretvep.— Works of Werner von Siemens. Vol. II. 
“Technical Papers.” (John Murray.)—These are mostly con- 
cerned with applications of electricity-——-A Treatise on Bessel 
Functions and their Applications to Physics. By Andrew Gray, 
M.A., and G. B. Matthews, M.A. (Macmillan.)——An Intro- 
ductory Account of Certain Modern Ideas and Methods in Plane 
Analytical Geometry. By Charlotte Angas Scott, D.Sc. (Same 
publishers.) ——A Textbook of Mechanical Engineering. By Wilfrid 
J. Lineham. (Chapman and Hall.)——Laboratory Manual of 
Physics and Applied Electricity. Arranged and Edited by Edward 
L. Nichols. Vol. II. “Senior Courses and Outlines of Advanced 
Work.” By George S. Moler, Frederick Bedell, Homer J. Hotch- 
kiss, Charles P. Matthews, and the Editor. (Macmillan.)—— 
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Manual of Physico-Chemical Measurements. By Wilhelm Ostwald. 
Translated by James Walker, D.Sc. (Same publishers.) —— 
Human and Animal Psychology. By Wilhelm Wundt. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by J. E. Creighton and E. B. 
Titchener. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——Elements of Astro- 
nomy. By George W. Parker, M.A. (Longmans.) The Theory 
and Practice of the Law of Evidence. By William Wills. (Stevens 
and Sons.) The Eastern Question : Speeches delivered in the House 
of Lords by William Frederick, Lord Stratheden and Campbell, 1871- 
1891. Edited by his Executors, Hallyburton, Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell, the Hon. Francis Lawley, and Cecil Cowper. (John 
Murray.) ——Forest Birds, by H. F. Witherby (Kegan Paul); 
On the Natural Immunity against Cholera, by C. G. Giimpel 
(Williams and Norgate); Clay Modelling, by W. H. Wilson and 
W. Nelson (G. Philip and Son) ; Hand and Eye Training: Modelling 
in Cardboard, by G. Ricks, B.Sc. Lond., and J. Vaughan 
(Cassell); Cornelius Nepos, by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge Press) ; Player Poems, by R. G. Legge (A. D. Innes and Co.) ; 
Ballads of Wales, and other Poems, by W. Evans, BA. Oxon. 
(C. F. Roworth) ; Lyra Piscatoria, by C. Isys, M.A. (H. Cox); The 
Gospel of the Kingdom (E. Stock) ; The Book-Bills of Narcissus, by 
R. Le Gallienne (J. Lane); The Bewcon of Truth, translated from 
the Arabic by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. (R.T.S.); Buyers and 
Sellers, by “Sengavent” (E. Stock); The New Floreat, by the 
Author of “Stephen Remarx” (Gardner, Darton, and Co.); 
Arnold Toynbee, by A. Mi'ner (E. Arnold); Stories of the Bishops 
of Iceland (J. Masters and Co.) 

MaGaAzINES AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received 
the following for April:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the 
Woman at Home, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, the Atlantic 
Monthly, London Society, St. Nicholas, the Pall Mall Magazine, the 
New Review, the Quest, the Art Bible, the Antiquary, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Science Progress, India, Review of Reviews, Belgravia, the 
Month, the Thinker, the Indian Magazine and Review, the Geo- 
graphical Journal Blackwood's Magazine, the Arena, the Journal of 
the Royal Colonial Institute, the Argosy, the Minster, the Cornhill 
Magazine, Atalanta, the Sunday at Home, the Quiver, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Gentleman’s Magazine, the Bookman, the United Service Maga- 
zine, the Humanitarian, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Expositor, the 
Expository Times, the Portfolio, the Artist, Cassier’s Magazine, the 











Monthly Packet, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Anglican Church Maga- | 


zine, Part 12 of the Natural History of Plants, the Law Quarterly 
Review, the North American Review, Cassell’s Magazine, the Maga- 
zine of Art, the Windsor Magazine, Ex Libris Journal, Temple Bar, 
the New World, the Economic Journal, the International Journal 
of Ethics, the Parents’ Review, Journal of the Marine Biological 
Association, and Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
-cieadiiissipen 

(Macmiilan) 21/0 
(Simpkin) 31/6 
(Hodder) 3/6 
...(W.0.0.) 2'6 
Univ. Press) 10/0 
(Heinemann) 3/0 





Baker (S.), A Memoir hy T. D. Murray, 8vo 
Bateson (E.), History of Northumberland, Vol II. 
Bell (M.), Country Minister’s Love Story, cr 8vo........... 
Bennetts (G. A.), Methodist Temperance Manual, cr 8vo .. 
Beusiey (R. L.), The Fourth Book of the Maccabees, 8vo ( 
Bjérnson (B.), Arne, Translated by W. L 




















Boswell (C. S.), The Vita Nuova and its Author, cr 8vo sesoee (K. Paul) 3/6 
Buller (H. F.), A Bachelor’s Family, 3 vols. cr 8vo. .(Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Caillard (EK. M.), Progressive Revela ion, Cr 8V0 ....04....ceceesseeeese (J. Murray) 6 
Cheddozk (C G.), Therapeutic Suggestion, roy 8V0 ..............see000 (Rebman) 12/0 
Cowf: rt (K M.), Gr'z ly’a Litt e Pard, cr 800 .se.....0..sccsecceecesces (Oliphant) 1/6 
Demosther es, Pro Phormicne, &c., Translated by J. A. P. out,12mo(Cornish) 1/6 
Be Ors iy Be Ny UD... 5+ overs cncconses- br enneks nccavenooenesssediaenes (Philip) 5 
Fraser (W. F.), Cloud of Witnesses to Christian Life, cr 8vo...(W. Gardner) 3/6 
Gee (W.), Short Studies in Nature Knowledge, cr 8vo... ........... (Macmillan) 3/6 
Gissing (G.), Eve’s Ransom, cr 8V0 ........0... cescecseeeeeeeeees (Lawre.ce & Bullen) 6/0 
‘100d Reading about Many Books, Edition de Luxe, cr 8vVo ............ Unwin) 5/0 
Gordon (J.), Popraa, cr 8vo ...... otis micidininanionn Hieensnenidetuanacetal (Lippincott) 6/0 
Greene (F. D.), The Armenian Crisis in Turkey, cr 8V0............00 (Putnam’s) 1/6 
Haussett (Madame Dn), Private Memoirs of Louis XV., 8vo ......... (Nichol 10/6 
Heysinger (J. W.), The Source and Mode of Solar Energy, cr 8vo (Lippincott) 10/6 
Hill (8.), His Egyptian Wife, cr 8V0............cooccsosscessseveseeces (Digby & Long) 3/6 
James (M. R.), Catalogue of MSS, in Library of Sidney Sussex College, 
Np ETT (Camb, Univ, Press) 5, 
Jaschke (R.), English and French Conversation Dictionary, 12mo ...... (Nutt) 2/6 
Jazchke (R.), Eaglish and German Conversation D:ctionary, 12mo ...(Nutt) 2/6 


Jaschke (R.), English-Italian Conversitional Dictionary, 12mo ......... (Nutt) 12/6 























Johnstone (D. L.), The Brotherhood of the Coast, cr 8vo ......... (Chambers) 5/0 
Johnstone (E.), A Sunless Heart, 1 vol. cr 80 .............s0c00-0 (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Jocelyn (R.), For One Season Only, 12mo .......... .(F. Ve. White) 2/0 
Kennard (E.), Plaything of an Hour, 12mo ...................e000eee8 (F. V. White) 2/6 
Kirkpatrick (A. F.), Th> Book of Pealms, Bks. II. & III. (Camb. U. Press) 3/6 
Lydekker (R,), Handbook to Carnivora, Part L., cr 8vo ......... (W.H Alien) 60 
Mallock (W. H.), Studies of Contemporary Superstition...(Ward & Downy) 6/0 
Maxwell (H.), A Duke of Britain, cr 8vo .. (B'ackweod) 6/0 
Menzies (A.) History of Religion, cr 8vo.. (J, Murray) 5,0 
M-yerheim (Mdme ), La Philosophie de la (Remington) 2/0 
M llizan (G.), The Lord’s Prayer, cr 8vo ...(O.ipbant) 1/6 
Phil.ps (F. C.), Question of Colour, 12mo .... (A. Constable) 2/0 
Raimond (E.). The New Moon, er 8vo ...... Heinemann) 3/0 
Kenan (E,), Life of, by F. Espinasse, 12mo ...(W. Scott) 1/6 
Robinson (J.), Scripture Truths made Eary, cr 8vo... (W.C.0.) 2/6 
Slingo (W.), Problems and Solutions in Klementary Electricity (Longmans) 2/0 
$t. Aubyn(A.), The Tremlett Diamonds, 2 vols. cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 10/0 
Ftep (E.), Wayside and Woodland, 12moO...................cssseseeeeeseeseseesees (Warnes 7/6 
‘len Brink (B.), Five Lectures on Shakespeare, cr 8V0 .............c.seeceeeee (Bell) 36 
Thorne (W. B.), The Schott Methods of Treatment of Chronic Disease of 
TINIE sila os orcs cuslsainttinngtbatn tine beuetiesbitenaseescuraasdncee (Churchi!l) 50 


NEE ONL AEP TDWID ois detscevacoed<ciabcotaosevoroniepecivsst,<csssney sesensven-of BRBEAED G 
Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, Life and Writings of, b. W. W. 
IN oceans oa escn aactous: ices) akcboroecuunSesvaseievencasten¥ooee (Longmans) 12/6 
Upward (A.), Prince of Balkistan, Cr 8v0.........ccccccccceeesee (Chatto & Windus) 36 
Verrall (A, W.), Enripides, th: Natu al'st: a Stady, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 


—— 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


“LIBERTY” 


CARPETS, - 
MATTINGS CARPETS, MATTINGS, &c., 
RUGS, &c. | Sy: 
‘ppg, | INDIA, PERSIA, ASIA MINOR, MADAGASOAR, 
‘RTINEXBENSIVE, | | SMYRNA, OHINA, JAPAN, EUROPE, &o, 


INSPECTION INVITED, Forwarded post-free on application, 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid. Regent Street, London, Ww. 


o FF bt £2. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
R. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 


N OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 
Consultations free, 














SHORT- 


SIGHT. 





“OUR EYES,” 
£IXTEENTH EpiTI0n, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling. 








EBENHAM and FREEBODY 


have now on view a 


COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
(Mainly English XVIII. Century), 
Including very fine specimens by Chipp:ndale, 
Heppelwhite, Mahew and Ince, Shearer and 
Sheraton. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY have 
taken special pains to get together a large variety 
of pieces of OLD SATINWOUOD Furniture, both 


SATINWOOD 
inlaid and painted, which gives a particular 


AND 
interest to this Exhibition, 


M A H OGA N ¥. : A detailed Catalogue and Price-List (with In- 


‘roduction, Notes, and Illustrations by K. M, 
Wai ren) will be sent, po:t-free, on application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “!4¥QR8 sneer, 


ANTIQUE 








The TIMES, Dec. 29th, 1894, atks, in a Leader on “Cur DAUGHTERS” :— 
“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided tor his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chance'lor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
| to live on, and whit o: her sources have they got?’’ 








THE QUESTION IS ANSWERED BY THE 


| MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE ComPANY OF NEW YoRK, 


| WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
| under its 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capital, urder one contract. 
The safe-keeping snd repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantee 
unsurpassed by that of any financ/al institution in the world. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branc’: Offices; or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, G neral Manager for the Tn'ted Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornb.], Loudun, H.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Th eadncelle Streat, London, B.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
JIL’ Oo. DEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE iN THE WORLD. 
60 Chari: g Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 





£38,000,000, 











Sum Insured in 1893 £395,854,440. 
VINOLIA 
ALLAYS ITCHING, BURNING, 


ROUGHNESS. 


An Efficacious Sanitary, Harmless Cream, 
is. 13d. per box. 





HOT SO EFFICACIOUS 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, &c. 


MINERAL SPRINCS The Latest Appliances and Methods 


oF BATH | of Treatment. 


| A Pamphlet, Recent Letters from Patients, 
Free of Manager of the Baths, Batu. 





(THE PROPERTY OF 
THE CORPORATION). 


» eoien 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for al Public Schools. 





xz 0 ®.3.2 SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD'S.ON-SEA. 











For Prcspectus, zpp'y to the Head-Yas‘er, Rev, H. J, GRAHAM, M.A. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Wa‘ches end Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade- Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and CO. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARE. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Offce—MATLOCK BANK. 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


SM ED LEY ‘S.. | Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 





HYDROPATHY, 











MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
—— ———— 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
R OIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2ist. 


THE LEY§ SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


SUMMER TERM OOMMENCES 


WEDNESDAY, May Ist. 





I : OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLSEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar. 
Kkngineer for ey age in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of te 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Deyartment.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 


al for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymuasium, Only a 

Limited Number received. Pruspectus on application to Miss S. OAKR. The 

— is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
xford, 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.—Apply to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

29tb, 30ch. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
r annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
tes must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Datron, 
M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 
Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 
annum. Owing to trausfercnce of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School, 
there are VACANCIES in the School House. Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, address, during April, Secretary, Burghstead, Brentwood. 


ELSTED SCHOOL. —A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to O. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Esvex. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
ined at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42, References to the Dean of Peterborough 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 























REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 
BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Rezident University Graduates. There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.—Address, PIXHOLMH, 


DD 





Mss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. _— 
preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 

FREE HOSPITAL.—STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, li ish and 

Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &c. School Scholarships, £30; 

Fanny Butler Scholarship, £15 10:.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &.—Apply 
SECRETARY. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 
more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examination, 

4 ae JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Particulars may be obtaiced from the HEAD- 
A ‘. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. .Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 

— information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, ** Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifally situated. School of Art and 
Academy, Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs. TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds. 


Ais wishes for a POST as COMPANION to a Young 

Lady, or Elderly Gentleman or Lady, or other situation of trust. Highest 
re'erences,—Address, “ A.,’’ cire of Miss Swanwick, Wh'ttington House, near 
Chesterfield, “A” is in London till the 16th inst. 


Ni4GABA HALL, 
ST, JAMES'S PARK STATION. 


(Unsild’s Patent, most successful in the world. 
REAL Ivk SKATING. Ice always in Perfect Condition. 
: Daily, 9.30 to 1, 3s.; 3 to 6.30, 53.3; 8 to 11.30, 3s, 
Excellent Orchestra. — First-Class Restaurant. -- Open all Day. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 
LECTURE, TO-MORROW (Sunday) MORNING, 4pril 7:h, at 11,15: 
Dr. STANTUN COIT on 
“The Popular Belief in a Higher Power.” 

















. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 


Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London. Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica. 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER, 





URHAM SCHOOL. — Three SENIOR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS of £40 a year, and three or more JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£25 a year, will be awarded after an examination in classics and mathematics 

beginning JUNE 19th. Seniors under 16; juniors under 14. For full informa. 
tion, apply to the SEORETARY, School House, Durham, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Genrl: men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Churc principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guireas. Olassical and 
— sides. Scholarships, £10 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 








; &.- Oo 2 Cc O LL E@ EZ 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Kight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

€cholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JOLY next, 

Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 for three years, and 

':WO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 for three years, wi 1 be COMPETED 

for on MAY 7th, 8th, and 9th. Open to Boys under 15,—For full particulars, 
apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 














DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.0.P.—The School Course includes the subjects of a High School 
curriculum, Natural Science with laboratory work, Drawing, Singing. and 
Harmony, Needlework, and Pbysical Exercises. Fees, four to six Guineas a 
Term, Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term 
commences April 30th, 1895. Private omuibuses daily from Moseley and Hands- 
worth,—T. H. RU=SKLL, Secretary, 18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 


CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly high-class teaching, 

employing the best modern methods instruction. Detached house 
situated 600 ft. above the sea on the south-west slope of Dartmoor. Good drainage, 
large garden, and tennis court. References kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Principal of Newnham Oollege, Cambridge, and others. For tus, apply 
to the Principal, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, Yelverton, R.S.0., South Devon, 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 

TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinbargh. 


s 
THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE for April, 
READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, APRIL 8th, OONTAINS :— 
A Cuaprron. New Complete Story by Ada Cambridge. llius. by P. Frenzény. 
Famous Sworps oF MopeRN Warriors. Ernest W. Low. Sketches of the 
swords of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Roberts, Lord Methuen, Sir 
Evelyn Wood, Sir Archibald Alison. 
TuE REBEL. By Norman Gale. Lilustrated by Cecil Aldin. 
‘Vue Grey Lapy. By Henry Seton Merriman, Illustrated by R. Jack. 
A FrienpLy Leap: WHAT IT 18, AND WHAT IT DOES. By H. D. Lowry and 
T.S OC. Crowther. 
PorTRAITS OF CHILDREN OF NOTABLE PEOPLE, 
Coes or Martin Hewitt. The Case of the Missing Hand, By Arthur 
orrison. 
How Percy WILLOveHBY Won. By John Foster Fraser. 
Toe BLOOBHOUND 4S A DETECTIVE. By A. Croxton Smith. 
A Bip ror Fortune. By Guy Boothby. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wocd. 
CouNTING THE WoRLD BY ExxEctTrRicity. By Hon. Robert P. Porter. Illustrated 
by Raymond Potter. 
Rowine as A Pastime. By Walter B, Woodgate. Illustrated by T. 8. 0. 
Crowther and R. B. M. Paxton. 
A Woman’s “No”! By St. Clair Simmons, 
My ADVENTURES WITH A CAMERA. Illus, from Photographs. By F. M. Stratt-Cavell. 














London: WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN, Ltd., Salisbury §Sq., E.C. 
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UGBY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SOHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, June 4th.—Particulars may 
be obtained from HEAD-MASTER. 


ENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES, 
HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 
SERIES METHOD. 
The School aims at giving a thorough training in all branches of Motern 
Languages and Greek (An‘ient).—For Syllabus, apply, the SEORETARY. — 
Explanatory treatise, 6d. post-free. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment ; thirty bedrooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workehop, &. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Examination. Climate bracing. Very 
healthy ; every care taken of delicate boys. 


IME TREE STUDIO, SEVENOAKS.—CLASSES for 

DRAWING and PAINTING, Figure, Landscape, &, Individual teash- 

ing given to beginners; sees facilities for advanced students,—For particulars, 
apply to Miss H. HALHED, 

















OYAL LITERARY FUND 
H.R.H. the DUKE of YORK, K.G., will take the Chair at the l05rs 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER, to be held at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HO1EL 
METROPULE, S.W , on WEDNESDAY, May 8th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely 





Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested to communicate with the 
Secretary, A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.0, 
LU B, 


A U0? 2 os : 
3 WHITEHALL OOURT, 8.W. 


Directors: 
Mr. Oswatp Crawrurp, C.M.G. (Chairman), Lord Monxswett, Mr. 
BESANT, Mr. Hat Carne, Mr. H. R. Troprr. phates 
Full particn!ars of the above Club may be obtained from the § 
@. HESBERT THRING, ae 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambrideg 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiang 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 








IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE - UNDER-LYME, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

since last JULY, Open Scholarships in Science (Trinity, Cambridge, and 

Balliol, Oxford), in Classics (Merton, Oxford); direct entrances to Woolwich, 

Sandhurst (10th), with 97 per cent. of maximum in Science. Good Laboratories, 

Workshops, Fivescourts, &&. NEXT TERM begins MAY 6th —Apply to Head- 

a . W. RUNDALL, M.A., former Master of Army Class, Marlborough 
lollege. 


DUCATION in ENGLAND and ABROAD.—Reliable 

Information and Advice as to Selection of the best Schools (Boys’ and 

Girls’), Army and other Tutors, supplied free of charge.—BIVER and 0O, 
298 Regent Street, W. Established 1553, 








eee OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF LOGIC. 





The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, in the month of May or 
at some subsequent date, proceed to appoint a Professor to occupy the abc ve Oheir 
in this University, now vacant. The Professor will be required to enter on his 
juties from October Ist next, from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal salary of the Ohair is fixed by Ordinance at £800. The Chair has 
in official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right to 
& pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, 20 copies of his application, and 20 copies of any 
sestimonials he may desire to submit, on or before Wednesday, May Ist, 1895, 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Oourt, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


ENTRANOE SOHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 

An EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 25th, 1895, and :ucceeding 
days for the awarding of the following :— 

1, A Scholarship of £75 for one year to the best Candidate in Chemistry and 
Ph) sic3 who is under 25 \eus of age, 

2, A Scholarship of £75 for one year to the best Candidate in Biology (Animal 
and Vegetable) and Physio!o-y who is under 25 years of age. 

Cendidates for these two Scholarships must not have entered to the Med ca’ 
or Surgical Pract'ce of any Loudon Medical School. 

3. A Scholarship of £150 and the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition of £50 
eich, tenable for one year, in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetab'e Biology, and An‘mal 
Biolozy. Oandidates for these must be under 20 years of age, and must not 
have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice at any Medical School. 

4, Jeaffreson Exhibition of £21 for one year in Latin and Mathematics, with 
any one of the Languages—Greek, French, and German. (Classical books as in 
Ma riculation of Univ. of London, June, 1895.) Candidates must not have entered 
at any Medical School. 

The successful Candidates in all cases will be required to enter to the full 
course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For full particulars, apply to Dr. T. W. SHORE, Warden of the College, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, 1.0. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re- 
zommended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


 aiitatiaat ia ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ...  .. se oe 


IVERPOOL anp LONDON 
INSURANCE OOMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... ... 1 se se eee ee £8,406,405. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 


EXPENSES MODERATE. LIFE BONUSES LARGE. 
DEATH DUTIES. 


This Company is prepared to issue Life Policies covenanting to pay the 
DEATH DUTIES direct to the Governme:st BEFORE GRANT Ov PRORATE, 
oe ee advantage, when desired, to UNENCUMBERED 

X S 
» 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Hzap Orrices {7 OORNHILL, LONDON, 





1848, 


£20,000,000 





AND GLOBE 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata. 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer- Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash documents, 





HEAP BOOKS.—3d. Discount in the Shilling from the 

published price of nearly all Books for Cash. Catalogues of Cheap 

Remainders and New Books tis and post-free. Orders by post executed by 
return.—GILELERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.0, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORI 
STREET, LONDON, W.0., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Londox 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARI 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,~ 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

ermission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 102. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





— AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, 1895. 


On Thursday, April 11, a Special Express will leave Willesden 
at 255 p.m. for Bletchley, Wolverton, Blisworth, Weedon, Welton, Rugby, Trent 
Valley Stations and Stafford. A Special Express will also leave Huston 
at 4.25 p.m. for Birmingham, calling at Wille:den and Coventry. 

On the same date the 12.0 Midnight Train from Euston will be extended from 
Warrington to Preston on Good Friday, arriving Preston 6.2 a.m. 

On Good Friday, April 12th, the 5.15 a.m. pememeeer Express Train 
from Luudon (Euston Station) will run to Blisworth, Northampton, Rugby, 
Birmingham, Nuneaton, Tamworth, Lichfied, Rugeley, Stafford, Shrewsbury, 
Crewe, Runcorn, Liverpool, Macchester, Warrington, Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, 
Carnforth, Oxevholme, Kendal, Windermere, Tebay, Penrith, Cariisle, Kdiv- 
burgh, Glasgow, Perth, and Aberdeen. A Train wiil leave Manchester at 9,30 
a.m. for Wigan, where passengers for Preston and the North can join the News- 
paper Train, . 

A Special Train will leave Euston at 10.5 a.m. for Clieddington, 
calling at Willesden, Watford, King’s Langley, Boxmoor, Berkhamsted, and 


Tring. 

On Friday night and Saturday morning, April 12th and 
13th, the 11.41 p.m. and 12.5 a.m, trains from Carlisle will run as usual. The 
12.5 a.m. will call at Oxenholme and Carnforth if required. 

The other trains generally on Good Friday will run as on Sunday, with the 
exception of the 10.45 a.m., Crewe to Holyhead, and 1.0 p.m, Holyhead to Chester 
which will not be run, 

On Sunday, April 14th, a Special Train will leave Euston at 10.52 m, 
for Cheddington, ling at Willesden, Watford, King’s Langley, Boxmcor, 
Berkhamsted, and Tring, ‘ 

On Bank Holiday, Easter Monday, April 15th, the 12.0 noon ani 
4,0 p.m. trains from Euston will leave at 12.10 noon and 4.10 p.m, respectively. 
The 4.30 p.m. tra‘n from London will not run; sengers will be conveyed by 
the 5.0 p.m, train, except those for Peterboro’, Market Harboro’, Melton Mow- 
bray, Nottingham, and the G.N. line, who must travel by the 3.15 p.m. train from 
Euston. Numerous Residential Trains in the neighbourhood of important Citier 
ard Towns willnot berun, The Up and Down Dining Saloons be'we & 
Loudon, Liverpool, and Manchester, will not be run on Easter Moncay, April Lith, 
but the Corridor Dining Car Trains between London and Edinburgh and Glasgow 
will be run as usual, 

For further particulars see Special Notices issued by the Company. 

Euston Station, April, 1894, FRED. HARRISON, General Manage» 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicon. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


RR I een ener 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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— 


READY 


THIS DAY. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 
By J. SCOTT KELTIE, 


Assistant-Secretary to the 


Royal Geographical Society, 
? 


Editor of “ The Statesman’s Year-Book.” 
With 24 Maps. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 





LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. i Se. 


. +Bots, 
Pare BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 

wil! be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by the smal! 
foreizn houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26z., 30s,, 363,, 423, per 
dozen. 

HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the _ wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1840, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


BRAND & CO’S 
MEAT JUICE. 


Prepared from the Finest Selected 
English Meat. 
LANCET, January 7th, 1893, 


“This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef...... According to our 
analysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agroe- 
able, and natural flavour of beef has also been 
retained.” 


To be had of all Chemists, or direct of 
BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
coughand affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively ey > Sold 
ouly in boxes, 74d., and tins, ls. 1lid.; labelled 
Me me EPPS & 00., Ltd., Homoeopathic Ohemists, 
ondon.” 


9a. 











“INHE Boy Stood on the Burning 

Deck,”"—Some irreverent person has de- 
clared that his reason for so doing was that it was 
too hot to sit down; but this is a libel. Tho reason 
was that the gallant boy would not desert his post. 
With an implicit obedience to bis father’s commands 
he stayed upon the burning ship, and went to a 
f'orious death. But suppose at the last moment 
young Casabianca had been saved, what then? He 
would certainly have been very much burned, and 
the best thiog for him would have been an immediate 
application of Holloway’s famous Ointment, a cer- 
tuin remedy for all cases of burns, scalds, absces:es, 
rbeumatism, lumbago, sciatica, bronchitis, asthma, 
sore throat, and the like, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French pees They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





A BACHELOR’S FAMILY. 


By Henzy F, Buuuer, Author of “ Kingsmead.” 
3 vols. 


NEWLY FASHIONED. By 


Mar@aret Cross, Author of “ Thyme and Rue,” 
“*Stolen Honey,” &c. 2 vols, 


AGREATRESPONSIBILITY 


By MagGurerite Bryant. 3 vols. 


CANCELLED BONDS. By 


Henry Cresswett, Author of ** A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” ** A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


DALEFOLK. By Alice Rea. 


3 vols. 


TANDEM. By W. B. 


Woopaate, Author of ‘0. V. H.,” ** Ensemble,’’ 
“ Boating” (Badminton Library). 2 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOKOUGH STREKT. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR APRIL. 


“Tue Founpations or Beier.” By A. M, Fair- 
bairn, D.D. 

Tae Canapian Coprriegut Act. By T. Hall Caine. 
With Communications from . H. Lecky, H. 


Rider Haggard, Join Murray, and Messrs, Mac- 


millan and Co. 
Tue Fictiox or Sexvuauity. By James Ashcroft 


Noble. 
Tue Love or THE Saints. By Vernon Lee, 
Scottish NationaL Humour. By 8. R. Crockett. 
AusTRALIA REyISsITED. By J. F. Hoaan, M.P. 
SamMugkL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. By Julia Wedgwood, 
THe KatLway TO INpIA. By C K. D. Black, 
Ear_y AnaBsprism By Richard Heath, 


THE POLITICAL SiTvaTION IN FRANCE, By Gabriel 
Monod, 
London; Issister and Co., Limited, Covent 


Garden, W.O. 





Demy 16mo, 1s, net, 


THE DEMON OF 
LERMONTOFF. 


Translated from the Russian by FRANCIS STORR. 


ALondon: RIVINGION, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
King Street, Coveut Garden. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
MR. GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


EVE’S RANSOM. 


1 vol. crown 8yo, 63, 


London: 
LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 16 Henrietta St., W.C. 








NOTICE.—In future the InpDEx tothe SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday im January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or K gent, or from the Ujfice, at 1s, 6d, 








each. 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
| ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOW READY, complete in 8 vo's., 93. each. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


Cassell’s History 
of England. 


With nearly 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Ex_ressly Executed for this Edition by Leading 
Artists of the Day. 

“The mo-t interesting, ins'ructive, and entertain. 


ing h story of our cou.try which has yet seen the 
ligt is * Cacsell’s History of Hog) nd’ 2 Standerd. 





NOW READY, complete in 4 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Story of Africa and 
its Explorers. 


By Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A, 
F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &e. 
With about 800 Original Illustrations from 
Authentic Sources, 

** Every page is fu'l of valuable information......One 
might also forget that this is a learned work, so 
exe ting are the advea ures which it containos.’’— 
Standard, 

*,* A Prospectus giving all particulars forwarded 
free on application. 





NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Mr. Sala’s 
Autobiography is nearly exhausted, and a THIRD 
EDI LION is in preparation, 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s, 
The Life and Adventures of 


George Augustus Sala. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
“ Very interesting and entertaining.” —Times, 
** Delightful reminiscences.”—Punch. 


* Mr, Sala has fulfilled his purpose with inimitable 
skill, adm'rable tact, and exemplary completeness.”— 
Daily Telegraph, 








Uniform with STANLEY WEYMAN’S 
“MAN IN BLACK.” 


The Avenger of Blood. 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
Author of “The Red Sultan,” &c. 
224 pp., crown 8r0, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
[Now ready, 





NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF “ THE IRON 
PIRATE,” “THE SEA WOLVGS,” &o, 
Ready rhortly, 6s. 


The Impregnable City. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 


*,* “Tho Iron Pirate ’’ (53.) and “The Sea Wolves” 
(6s.), by the same Author, have both been reprinted 
to meet the large and continuous demand, 





THIRD EDITION Nearly Exhausted. FOURTH 
EDITION in Preparation. 


A King’s Diary. 
By PéRCY WHITE, 
Author of ‘* Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 
1s, 4d. 


‘One is absolutely staggered with the strong 
ending.”"—Literary World, 





Limp cloth, 1s,; cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s, 


The Governor’s Guide to 
Windsor Castle. 


By the Most Noble 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, K.T. 
Profuasely Illustrated. 


‘he Governor of Winds r Castle furnishes in this 
Gnide a book equally acceptable to visitors to the 
Castle and to those who desire an authoritative 
historical and descriptive hand-book to Her Majesty's 
principal residence, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 





LONDON ; PARIS, and MELBOURNE, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
The CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Elited by 8. F. Harmer, M.A.,and A. E. Suiptry, MA. Vol. III., MOL- 
LUSOS and BRACHIOPODS. By Rev. A. H. Cooxr, M.A., Fe!low of 
King’s College, Cambridge; A. E. Suiptey, M.A. Fellow of Christ’s Colleze, 
Cambridge; and F. R. C. Rrep, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Illus- 
trated, medium 8vo, 17s. net. 
TIMES.—“ Altogether, to judge from this first volume, ‘The Cambridze 
Natur] History’ promises to fulfil all the expectations that its prospectus 
holds out ” 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER: a Memoir. By T. 
Dovetas Morray, F.8.G.S., Execntor to the late Sr Samuel Baker, and 
A.S. Srtva Wuite, Honorary F.R.S.G.S., Author of “* Th? Deve'opment of 
Africa,” & W.th Illustrations, Maps, and Portraits, 8vo, 2ls. 

SHORT STUDIES in NATURE KNOWLEDGE 

An Introd to the Sci of Phyziography. By WILLIam GEE, 

Certificated Teacher of the E‘ucation Department and of the Science and 

Art Department, As-istant-Lecturer Manchester Field Naturalists’ Society. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
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The EVOLUTION of INDUSTRY. By Henry 


Dyer, C.E, M.A., D.Sc., Honorary Principal Imper'al College of Enzineer- 
ing, Japan; Life Governor Glasgow and West of Scotland Tec 2nical Colleze, 
Member of the Institution of Naval Architects, &c. 8vo, 105, net. 








By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


SOLDIERS THREE. The Story of the 


Gadsby>. Ia Black and White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE, Under the Deodars, 


The Phantom ’Rickshaw, and other Sturies. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


GENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS 
Just published. with Illustrations by the Author, demy 8vo, 14: net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MILITARY LIFE. 
By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., R.A., 
late Governor of Gibraltar. 
“A very interesting and lively book, which will furnish equally attractive 
reading for soldiers and civilians,’’—Daily Chronicle, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF ne pono l 

—tke Lancet, 
Ilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











Serms of Subscription, 


> 
. Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
DEMO as ak ts tel OBC Ome ee eS 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, Awerica, France, Germany, India, 
China, &0..00 see ote ooo cee LJ Geers 1S S.senr0 7 8 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS, 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


ORMISDAL: a Novel. By the Earl of Duy. 


MORE, F,.R.G.S., Author of “The Pamirs.” 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, és, 


SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE-BEUVE, 


Chiefly bearing on English Literature. Translated by A. J. Bu Trans 
lator of “ The Memoirs of Baron Marbot.” Crown + cloth, i 


“The present translation is excellent, and the essay; on ‘Che 1a? 
Let*ers,’ on ‘ William Cowper,’ ‘ Gibbon,” and M, Taine’s ‘ History Fg 
Literature’ will greatly increase the circle of the French Critic’s English readers 
from their appearance in their present form.”—Morning Post, . 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF 


SALISBURY. By the Very Rev. G. D. Borin, Dean of Salisbury, With 
Photogravure Portrait. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


ATHENZUM.—“‘ One of the most delightful volumes of its kind published for 
many montus pist.” 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cuartes 


Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; Author of * Warwick the Kinz. 
maker,” “ A Hi:tory of Ancient Greece,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. net, 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE: a Reminiscence. By 


ALFAED MILNER, C.B., Author of “ England in Egypt.” Crowa 8vo, back. 
ram, 23, 6d.; paper, ls. 

‘An admirable sketch, at once sympathetic and di:criminating, of a vory re. 
markable psrsonality, The whole address is conceived iu a tone of gensrous 
sympathy, witbal of discriminat'ng appreciation, It is a masterly analysis 0° a 
commanding personal influence and a social force of rare potency and effect,”’— 
Times. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 
Publisher to the Jnvdia Dice. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








vUuses 


Prospec 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 


hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 





MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OX702 
STREET, LONDON; 





FISHER'S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
ACCIDENTS, 


Ae 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHIT 


PROMPTLY 
BY THE USE OF 
DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s, Tobacco—Ting, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bord Stree‘, London; and of Chemists every bere. 





For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1551. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Gbancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER ONT. INTERES? 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 

TWv PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when nut diawn 
below £109, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sol’. | 

The BtRKBECK ALMANACK, with fal! particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


iS, &e., 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1378. 


For Non- 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


The LIFE and WRITINGS of TURGOT, 
the Comptroller-General of France, 1774-1776. Edited for English Rea‘ers 
by W. WALEER STEPHENS. 8vo, 12s. 6d. [In a few days, 

Mr. FrepERic HaRRison, in “The Meaning of History,” says:—** These two 
years, from 1774 to 1776, are at once the brightest and the saddest in the modern 


history of France.” 


The EVOLUTION of WHIST: a Study of 


the Progressive Changes which the Game has undergone from its Origin to 
the Present Time. By WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S., Mus. Doc, Oxon., Author of 
“The Theory cf the Modern Scientific Game of Whist,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PRIMER of EVOLUTION. By Edward 


Copp, Author of “The Story of Creation,” &, With Illustrations, fcap, 
8yo, 1s. 6d. 





LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of HARBOUR 


CONSTRUCTION. By Wittram SuIexp, F.R.S.B., M.Inst 0.E., Executive 
Engineer National Harbour of Refuge, Peterhead, N.B. With 97 IJlustra- 
tions, medium 8vo, 15z. net. 


BIRD NOTES. By the late Jane Mary 


HaywarD. Edited by Emma Husparv, With Frontispiece and J5 Illustra- 
tions by G. E. Lodge. Crown 8vo, 63. 
‘Lovers of birds will delight in this volume,”—Times, 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS from CLASSIC 


AUTHORS. By Orrit E. F, Starkey, M.A. Crown 8yo, 5s, 
[In a few days, 


A BOOK of SONG. By Julian Sturgis. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Just so, one imagines, were the Elizabethan songs written, at a time when 
everybody could write them; when there was music in the air, and people’s 
thoughts went out rhythmically to meet the music.""—Athernzum, ’ 


BALLADS and other VERSE. By A. H. 


BEEsLy. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. 

“May be commended to the notice of lovers of true poetry. Set in a strong 
English mode, of pure and healthy inspiration, not superficially passionate, nor 
fervid, but breathing an experienced self-control that includes, but is not mas- 
tered by passion. Sir. Beesly’s verse is indeed welcome. His ballads have a 
rare fire in them, and a songfulness for which we had lately to turn to Mr. 
Kipling.” —St James’s Gazette, 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of “‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘One Good Guest,” &, Newand Cheaper Edition, 
crown Svo, 6s. 
“The Matchmaker’ is delightful...... We cannot spare pity for any one who, if 
weather-bound in country or town, has a comfortable chair by a good fire, and 
‘The Matchmaker’ for a companion,”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


A NEW ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE. 
The JEWEL of YNYS GALON: being a 


hitherto Unprinted Chapter in the History of the Sea Rovers. By UWEN 
RxoscomrL, With 12 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, crown Svo, 6s. 
“The book is admirably written in the neo-romantic style, and takes a pro- 
minent position among the stories of the most popular of recent schools of 
fiction.” —Scotsman, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 
The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. 


Hornvna, Author of “A Biide from the Bush,” &c, New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

“A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong passages and is 
well sustained throughont...... Harrowing and trazic in parts, but undeniably 
forcible and touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet read of Mr, 
Hornung’s.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE CHITRAL EXPEDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 


rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit, and 
the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Kyiagut, With a Map and 54 Lilustra- 
tions. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“Our troubles in Chitral will send many readers back to Mr. Knight’s excel- 
lent book, ‘Where Three Empires Meet.’...... It contains an admirable narrative 
of the Hunza-Nagar expedition which led almost directly to the present situa- 
tion Oe it gives a graphic picture of one of our ‘little wars,’ ’’—St, James’s 

jazette, 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





DRY-POINTS AND PASTELS. 


Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that he is now exhibiting 
a Collection of Monsieur P. HELLEU’S Works 
in Dry-Point and Pastel. 


Admission (including Catalogue) One Shilling. 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W 








MR. MURRAY’S $LIST. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 68. 


SUNSHINE AND HAAR. Some further 
Glimpses into Life at Barncraig. By Gasriet Setoun, Author of “ Barncraig.” 


“Asecond book from the author of ‘ Barncraiz’ shou'd convince those left 
unpersuaded by the earlier volume—if any such there be—that a new writer has 
come among us with a notable gift of sympathy and insight into the hearte and 
lives of homely people.’’—Scotsman, 

“** Sun-hine and Haar’ deserves, and will undoubtedly receive, an appreciative 
welcome from the reading public.”—Dundeo Advertiser, 

* The book bears the stawp of keen and trained power of observation, and a 
sense of locality and insight into local traits and character, and of sk ll in the use 
of local dialect as rare as they are delightful.”—Edinburgh Evening Despatch. 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s, FOURTH EDITION of 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. 


By Hern, Lapy Durrrrin (Countess of Gifford), Edited, with a Memoir, 
and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, the Marquess of 
DuFFERIN and Ava, 

JUST OUT. A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE ABOVE. 


Words and Music, crown 8ro, 9s. 


A SELECTION OF THE SONGS 


pind LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of G fford). Set to Music by Herself and 
Others. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, 32mo, roan, 3s. 6d,; morocco, 5s. 


THE PSALTER: according to the Prayer- 


book Version. With a Ooncordance and Other Matter compiled by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P. 


*¢ The little volume will become an object of strong affect’on to a multituds of 
readers, and a curious bond between the vet:ran statesman and a multituds of 
those otherwise excellent people who have been always accustomed to regird 
him with abhorrence.’’—Speaker. 

“ Altogether the arrangement and get-up of the little book is excellent, ani it 
will be treasured in many homes not only as a charming edition of ‘The Psalter,’ 
but for what it contains of loving work by its venerable and venerated editor.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 





With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


THE EVIL EYE: an Account of this 


Ancient and Widespread Superstition, By Freprrick Taomas ELwortuy. 


“A mine of quaint facts and illustrative anecdotes so rich that it is impossible 
to open the book without lighting upon some suggestive passage, or on some 
instance of those persistent traces of a rude faith which we aptly term supersti- 
tion.’’—Standard. 

“Mr, Elworthy’s fascinating volume doas not content itself solely, or even 
mainly, with English virieties of the ‘Evil Eye’ aud kindrei superstitions, but 
teems with strange facts, ancient and modern, gathere! from almost all ‘ peoples, 
nations, and languages’ under the san, aud all going to prove the extraordinary 
ub‘quity and vitality of this belief, which advancing civilisation has been power- 
less to eradicate.” — World, 


With Illustrations, crown 8v., 7s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE HIDDEN 


PLACES: a Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources. By 
W. MarsHam Apams, Author of **The Drama of Empire,” &., sometime 
Fellow cf New Coilege, Oxford. 


8vo, 10s. 6d, 


PRIMOGENITURE: a Short History of 


its Development in various Countries, and its Practical Effect. By EvELYN 
Ceci, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


With Map and Portraits, 8vo, 16s, 


SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 1623-1687, 


one of the First Fellows of the Royal Society; sometime Secretary to Henry 
Cromwell; Maker and Author of tbe “ Down Survey” of Ireland. The Life 
derived from Private Documents hitherto Unpublished. By Lord Epmonp 
FITZMAURICE, 


WithIllustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS AND 


ADDRESSES OF WERNER VON SIEMENS. Vol. 11. Including the fol- 
lowing Subjects:—Induction Writing Telegraph—Magneto-Electric Quick 
Type-Writer — Electric Water-Level Indicator — Mine Exp!orer — Alcohol 
Meter—The Universal Galvanometer—Automatically Steered Torpedoes— 
Automatic Electric Lamp—Electric Plough—Electric Elevator—Electricity 
Meter—Energy Meter, &c. 








THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND, post 8vo, ls. 


CORNEY GRAIN. By Himself. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
Small crown &vo, 6s. 


PROGRESSIVE REVELATION ; or, 


Through Nature to God. By E. M. Camarp, Author of “ Electric ty,” 
** The Invisible Powers of Nature,” &. 





Crown 8vo, Es. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. 


MacKAIL, Balliol Colleze, Oxford. Forming one of tke Seri-s of University 
Extension Manuals, Edited by Professor Knicut, St, Andrews University, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPAY AND 
TRAVEL, REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 153. 


AFRICA: Vol I., NORTH AFRICA. By 


A. H. Kranz, F.R.G.S., Author of * Asia,” in same series, “ Eastern 
Geography,” &c. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED ARE :~ 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I., AUSTRALIA and 


NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Watrace, LL.D., F.R.S. 15s. 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II., MALAYSIA and 


the PACIFi0 ARCHIPELAGO:S, By F. A. H. Guituemarp, M.D. lis, 
“ Dr. Quillemard’s volume is certainly the most interesting and accurate 
account extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archipelago,”—Nature. 
<. 











Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


A ROUND TRIP in NORTH AMERICA. 


By Lady Turopora Guest, With 16 paze Illustrations privcipaliy from the 
Author's Sketches. 

** Well worth reading.”’—Saturday Review. 

“ She wields a skilful pencil as we!l as a pleasant pen.”’—Scotsman. 

“Written in a bright, breezy style, and is eminently readable.”—Manchester 


Guardian, 
** Tne book is always very readable.” —Queen. 





THE STANDARD MAP OF AFRICA. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of AFRICA. 


New and Revived Edition, embodying the resuits of the mest rece t exp'ora- 
tions, and giving the latest alterations of political boundarics. Four 
sheets, 65iu. by 53 in.; 94} miles t> aa inca (Ll: 5,977,332). Prices:— 
Coloured sheets, 353.; Mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s.; Mounted to 
fold in case, 60s.; Mounted on spring roller, £5. 





A NEW LARGE-SCALE MAP OF LONDON, 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the COUNTY 


of LONDON on the seale of four inches to one mile, in 20 sheets. Size when 
mounted as one Map, 84 in. by 57in. Prices:—Ooleured sheeta, 154, ; flat in 
portfolio, 1@s.; mounted to fold in case in five civisions, 45s.; mounted on 
i | roller, £6. The sheets are also sold separately, ls. each, Prospectus, 
with Index Map, sent free on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen, 











CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE of Fiction, 


edited by OswaLp Crawrurp. A New Monthly Magazine. Price Sixpence. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL will bring 


out on May Ist, a non-illustrated Mayazine, intended by them to be the 
counterpart, as to size, shape, and quality, in fiction, of what their Fort- 
nightly Review is in essay writing. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE will contain 
contributions from the following Novel writers among many others. The 
order of names is alphabetical :— 


Grant Allen, Anthony Hope. 

E. F. Benson. E. R. Hornung. 
Wa'ter Resant. Vio'et Hunt. 

Mrs. Olifford, Henry James, 

8. R. Crockett. J. K. Jerome. 
Mrs. Croker. Rudyard Kipling. 
George Gissing. Mr:, Lyon Linton. 
Hamilton-Aicé. Iau Maclaren. 
Thomas Hardy. 
Beatrice Harraden, 





Barry Pain. 
Gilbert Parker, 
James Payn. 
Eien Phillpotts, 
Richa'd Pryce. 
W. Clark Rus3ell, 
Mrs. Fiora Aunie Stesle. 
Florence Warden. 
Marriott Watson. 
Stanley Weyman, 
I, Zangwill, 


Frankfort Moore, 

George Moore, 
Bret Harte. W. E. Norris. 
John Oliver Hobbes. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents oF No. I 


Bret Harte: First Part of a Serial Novel. 
AntHONY Hope: a Set of D.alogues. 
Jamrs Parn: aShort Humorous: Story. 
StayLEy Werman: a Romuntic Drama, 
Inspector Battie (of the Criminal Investigation Department): His Ex- 
periencces—Part I. 
FRANKFORT Moore: a Story of London Life. 
Viotet Hunt: First Part of a Serial Novel. 
Joun Davipson: a New Ballad in 49 Quatrains. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE represents a fresh 
departure in Novel production, for the Publishers are offering to the public, 
at the price of Sixpence, a monthly volame of fiction, by tte first authors of 
Great Britain and America, equivalent in amount of reading mitter to an 
ordinary 6s, novel. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. Subscription for 
one year, 6s., or by post, in the United Kingdom, 9s., paid in advance to the 
Publishers. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE can be obtained 


at all Stati N ts, and Bookstalls in tha United Kingiom. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 


TODDLE ISLAND. Being the Diary of 


Lord Bottsford of England. 


THE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN GAY 


By Horace ANNESLEY VACHEL. 


THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. 


Dovaatt, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. 


LOVER OR FRIEND. 


Carzy, Author of “Not Like Other Girls,” &e, 
Edition. 


By L. 


By Rosa N, 
A Nor 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY Woop, 


A New Issue of the above is now in course of publication at 
regular monthly intervals. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT 


(53rd Thousand) 


Is just ready as follows :— 
In red cloth, gold-lettered on side, similar to the 3s. 6d. 
edition, 2s. 6d. 
In green cloth, gold-lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ContTENTS. APRIL. Price 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

CHEQUES. By Viscount Wotmer, M.P. 

THE CdOICE OF BOOKS. By Les.iiz StreHen. 

TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGONY, 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION—FOR LAYMEN, 

1, INTRODUOTORY. By Herbert Giszs. 

2. TRADE AND INDUSTRY. By Sir Witt1am H. Houtpsworrg, Bart., MP. 

8. INDIA, By Sir Davip Barzoor, K.C.S.L 

S{R GEOFFREY HORNBY. By W. Lairp Crowes. 

THE PROGRESSIVE CHECK, By C, A. Wuiti.one, M.P, 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF A GERMAN COURT THEATRE, By J. G, 
ROBERTSON, 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PrROTHERO. 

RECENT FINANCE. By Oxzserver, 


By Miss Batrova. 


By Professor G. W 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Ready April 9th. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “TIPCAT,” “ LADDIE,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by J. Finnemore. 
In large crown 8vo, antique cloth extra, 5s. 








Ready April 8th. 
A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE COAST. 


By DAVID LAWSON JOHNSTONE, 
Author of “ The Rebel Commodore,” &e. 


Large crown 8vo, antique cloth extra, 5s. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs, DamREL 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TH 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Mussrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s L1IBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, whers 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta 


STREED, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


“ Rather a new de) ment of fiction.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 
oe << 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OLYMPIA’S JOURNAL. By W. 8. 


NUT. 

“ te of Keepsake ladies we have Theodora of the ‘ Yellow Book,’ the 
dreadful ‘She’ of ‘ Keynotes,’ ‘The Woman Who Did,’ and last, but not least of 
this army of militant women, Olympia of the ‘Journal,’ She did—what did she 
do? The most inhuman deed of ail,—she married a man to make copy of him.” 
— Autolycus,” in the Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ How to write a novel, a modern realistic novel, fertile in character study, 
but not neces:arily fertile in incident, is well set forth in a striking little book 
by W.S. Holnut.”’—Literary World. s ; 

“A clever work of fiction......There is skill in the construction and in the 
writing of the story which makes the book readable to a degree not commonly 
reached.”—Scotsman. 

“A faithful and clever presentment of a woman’s temperament......That Mr. 
Holnut has realised Olympia’s character is a great thing, but that he should 
bave enabled his readers to do likewise is a greater.’ —Star. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net per volume. 


HISTORY of the CITY of ROME 


InN! THE MIDDLE AGES. By Ferprnanp GrecGorovius, Trans- 
jated trom the Fourth German E ition by ANNI£ JiamILTon. Vols, I. and 
1I, (from the Beginning of the Fifth Century t» the Ovrcnation of Charl-s, 
A.D. 800). 
“A very welcome trans!ation of a well-known and much esteemed German work, 
which has long taken its place as the standard book on its subject.”—Times, 
“At last, after some thirty years, Gregorovius’s monumental ‘ History of 
Rome’ has found a translator, When a work of such magnitude (8 vols.) has 
reached its fourth edition, it is quite unnecessary to discuss its merits or demerits, 
a. No serious student can afford to disregard it.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HINTS ON BILLIARDS. By J. P. 


BucuanaN, Illustrated with 36 Diagrams, 

“Primarily intended for the use of novices, but will also be found useful by 
more adv nced players. The author is clear, concise, and comprehensive in his 
instructions.’’—Referee. 

“A little volume of clear, precise, and comprehensive instructions, addressed 
mainly to novices and ordina:y amateurs, and as such well qualified to serve as a 
companion in the private billiard room.”—Times. 

just the hints of which tie beginner or the very slightly advanced amateur 
stands in need, The usual characteristics of such a player’s game are an 
incapacity to bring off the easier c!asses of strokes with any certain’ y, careless- 
ness or helplessness in the matter of ‘leaves,’ aud a devouring passion for the 
execution of almost impossible shotz, With tbe help of a good clear style and 
many useful diagrams, Mr. Buchanan addresses himse’f to the cure of these 
faults, and an excellent handbook he has made of it.”—Manchester Guardian, 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S NOVELIST LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. _ [Illustrated 


by George Cruikshank, With Short Memoir and Bibliography. 
Vol. I. RODERICK RANDOM. 
Vols. II. and III. PEREGRINE PICKLE. 
Vol. IV. HUMPHRY CLINKER. 

“The bibliographies prefixed by Mr, Isaacs are a highly commendable feature 
of this re-issue.”—Athenzum. 

“Those in want of a good modern edition of Smollett’s novels can hardly do 
better than get that which is now being issued by Messrs. George Bell and Sons. 
Most readers are aware of the substantial merits of Bohn’s Novelist’s Library to 
which these volumes belong.” —Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ANCIENT ROME AND ITS NEIGH- 


BOURHOOD: an Illustrated Handbsok to the Ruins in the City and the 
Campagna. By Rospert Burn, M.A., Fe low of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of “ Rome and the Campagna,” &c. With numerous Lllustrations. 
This volume is also issucd in limp red cloth, wiih Map Pocket, for the con- 
venience of travellers, 
“ Suffic'ently recommended to all travellers and archwologists by the high 
reputation of the author and the standard character of his previous work,’’— 


Times, 

“* An excellent guide-book to the antiquities of Rome......leaves nothing to be 
desired from the point of view of the traveller or archwologist. Moreover, 
though of handy size, it contains nearly one hundred illustrations and more 
than a dozen maps and plans.”—National Observer. 

“ Quiie the best brief handbook to ancient Rome in the English language that 
we are acquainted with.”—Antiquary. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE PROFESSOR TEN BRINK. 
Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FIVE LECTURES ON SHAKE- 


SPEARB. By Bernnarp Ten Bring. Translated by Jutia FRANKLIN, 
[Ready next week, 
*,* This is Uniform with the same Author’s “ Karly English Literature,”’ 
2 vols, 


£mall 4to, 5s 


THE FRENCH VERB NEWLY 


TREATED: an Easy, Uniform, and Synthetic Method of its Conjuga- 
tion. By A, EsctanGon, Examiner in the University of London. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


CONIC SECTIONS TREATED 


GEOMETRICALLY. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S, Ninth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS to CONIC SECTIONS. 


By W. H, Besant, Sc.D. Fifth Edition, Revised, 5s, net. 


EPICTETUS, and other Poems. 


By Davip Davenport. 
“A pleasant volume.”— Manchester Guardian. 
8 “Invariable good taste, careful workmanship, and elevation of feeling.”— 
cotsman, 


“For one beautiful hymn, ‘Thou who madest earth so fair,’ we given Mr. 
Davenport our sincere thanks,”—Academy, 


8vo, sewed, 2s. €d. net. 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 


ARTS. Index to Vols. XXX.-XL. (1882-1892). 
London : GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
New Publications. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


STANDARD EDITION 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


JUST READY. 


ADAM BEDE. Volume I. 








SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


A DUKE OF BRITAIN: a Romance 


of the Fourth Century. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


THE CAMP.—THE PLOT.—THE AMBUSH.—THE SUMMONS. — THE 
BATTLE.—THE ISLAND.—THE BISHOP.—THE CHASE.—THE ROUTE.— 
THE TIDINGS.-THE LOVER.—THE PALACE.—_THE MINISTER.—THE 
BATHS.—THE BANQUET.—THE REVIEW.—THE OLOUD.—THE MURDER. 
—THE FIRE.—THE ESOAPE.—THE TREASURE.—_THE ALARM.—THE 
FLIGHT.—THE SIEGE.—THE TRIUMPH.—THE SEVERANCE.—THE 
DUKE.—THE DEVASTATION.—THE END. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR. By 
Sir Epwarp Brappon, K.C.M.G. With Illustrations by 
G. D. Giles, and a Map of Oudh Forest Tracts and Nepaul 
Terai, demy 8vo, 18s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE CURSE OF INTELLECT, 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


DANOVITCH, and other Stories. By 
Watrter B. Harris, Author of “A Journey through the 
Yemen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


JOHN STUART MILL: a Study ot 


his Philosophy. By Cuartus Dovatas, M.A., D.Sc., Lec- 
turer in Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh University, Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME 
MINISTER. By Bast Tuomson, Author of “South Sea 


Yarns.” With a Map and numerous Illustrations. Small 
demy 8vo, 15s. 


THIRD EDITION. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. By his Wipow. With an 
Introduction by H. Riper Hacearp and Electrogravure 
Portrait of Mr. Jebb. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.' 


No. 954. APRIL, 1895, 2s. 6d, 

ConTENTS, 

Cuina’s EXTREMITY. 

Tue Comine or Spring, By Alfred Austin, 

A HiGuHLanD CHIEF AND HIS FaMILy, 

Our Inp1an Frontizr, By Major-General Sir George B. Wolseley, K.0.B, 

THE EnGiisH Foop Girrs aFTER THE SIEGE OF PaRIs, 

DaNIEL IN THE OniTic’s Den. By Robert Anderson, LL.D, 

A Forriener. Chaps, 21-25, 

Tue Great UNCLAIMED. 

In MITYLENE WITH THE LATE Sik CHARLES NEWTON, 

Tue SHorT Sea Cross-CHANNEL Rovres. 

MEN AND WoMEN. 

PouiticaL EvoLvurion. 

JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW. Before the Time of Edward I. By Sir Frepsricx Porzock, 


Bart., M.A., LL D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law; and FREDERIO WILLIAM MAIT. 
LAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Oambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8yo, 2 vols., 403, 


PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW, a MANUAL of. By T. A. Watxsr, M.A., LL.D., 


of the Middle Temple, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambr.dze. Demy 8vo, 9s. [Nearly ready, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW, the SCIENCE of: being a General Sketch of the Historic Basis 


of the Rules observed by States in their Normal and Abno:mil Relations in the Past and Present. By T. A. WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8yo, 18s, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW, CHAPTERS on the PRINCIPLES of. By J. Wesriaxz, 


Q.0., M.A., Whewell Professor of International Law. Demy 8vo, 10:. 


DE HIERARCHIA ANGLICANA: Dissertatio Apologetica. Auctoribus Hpwarpo Denny, 


A.M., et T. A. Lacey, A.M., prefante R. D. SartspuRreNs! Ero. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


EURIPIDES, the RATIONALIST: a Study in the History of Art and Religion. By A. W. 


VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The FOURTH BOOK of MACCABEES and KINDRED DOCUMENTS in SYRIAC. First 


Edited on manuscript suthority, by the late R. L. Bensty, M.A , Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, with an 
Introduction and Translations by W. E. Barnes, B.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, formerly Lecturer at Clare Oollege, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


CATALOGUE of the GREEK MANUSCRIPTS on MOUNT ATHOS. Edited for the 


Syndics of the University Press by SPYR P. LAMBROS, Professor of History in the University of Athens. Vol. I., demy 4to, 21s, net. 


The POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS of the ANCIENT GREEKS. By B. E. Hamwonp, 


Fellow and Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in History. Demy 8vo, 4s. 
Morning Post,—“ The valve of this bock is considerable, setting forth, as it does, for modern guidance so much that is taught by the political experiences of 


the wisest and the most cultivated races of the ancient world, and this in a style transparent!y clear and remarkably terse and po'nted. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEW VOLUME. 
PSALMS.—BOOKS II. and III., PSALMS XLIT.—LXXXIX. By A. F. Kirxparnicr, 


D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in ths University of Cambridge. 33. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


GzngRAL Epiror: G.W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, 
NOW READY. 
OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Cunnineuaw, D.D., Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, and E, A. McARTHUR, Lecturer at Girton College. 4s. 


* A very lucid and instructive summary of econom‘cal history.”’—Times. 
“ The book contains a clear and lucid survey of the industrial life of England, its commercial development, the action of money and credit, the course of agricul. 


ture, and the results of our widened mercantile intercourse with other nations.’’—Speaker. 


The REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. Rosz, M.A, 


Ohrist’s Oollege. 4s. 6d. 
“It is not tco much to say that Mr. Rose’s treatment of this difficult and complicated subject shows a grasp of essentials and a soundness of judgment that are 
decidedly uncommon,”—Saturday Review. 


* O'e-t peut-étre, de cette difficile période, le plus sar, le plus lumineux Manuel qui ait été encore écrit.”—Journal des Débats. 


IN PREPARATION. 
The HISTORY of the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. From their Foundation to the Year 


1893, By E. JENKS, M.A., Fe'low of Kicg’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Law in University College, Liverpool. 


The EUROPEANS in INDIA, from the Invasion of Alexander to the Present Time. By H. 


Morse SterxHens, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


The FOUNDATION of the GERMAN EMPIRE, 1815-1871. By J. W. Heapzaw, M.A.,, 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


The UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 1765-1865. By E, Cuanninea, Professor of History in 


the University of Harvard. 
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*,* Other Volumes will be announced shortly. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. By A. S. West, M.A., Trinity College, 


Cimbridge, 1s. [Pitt Press Series, 
Speaker.—** Within the compass of 120 lucidly written pages the scope and divisions of the subject are admirably explained. The evolutivn of words, the province 
and methods of syntax, and tle analysis and parsing of sentences are discussed and illustrated in the closing section of a sound elementary manual of the most 
approved modern type.” 


The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A.S. West, M.A. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Guardian.—“ Will soon become a standard text in secondary schools, and mark an epoch in the teaching of English grammar.” [Pitt Press Series, 
New York Critic.—* The best book of its compass that we have met with......We strongly advise all friends of education to examine it.” 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


PHYSICAL SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 
MECHANICS: an Elementary Textbook, Theoretical and Practical, for Colleges and Schools. 


By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory, Fellow of Trinity Oollege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 








Part I,—DYNAMICS, 4s. Part II.—STATICS, 3s, 
Educational Review.—* In detail it is thoroughly sound and scientific. The work is the work of a teacher and a thinker, who has avoided no difficulty that 
the student ought to face, and has, at the same time, given him all the assistance that he has a right to expect. We hope, in the interests both of experimental 
and mathematical science, that the scheme of teaching therein described will be widely followed.” 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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